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INTRODUCTORY. 


"When  I  was  Icctnrinf^  in  Great  Britain  I  ji^ave  tliese 
talks  on  Public  Spoakinf]^  to  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews  and  the  studeiits  of  the  University 
of  Al)erdeen.  I  was  so  much  enconrj.ged  by  the  com- 
mendation they  received  from,  not  only  the  students, 
but  the  principals  and  ])rofessors  wlio  did  me  the  honor 
to  attend,  that  I  continued  to  ^ive  them  at  other  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  notably  at  Allegheny  (college,  jMead- 
ville,  Pa.,  where  I  spent  some  of  the  haj)piest  hours  of 
my  life  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher. 

They  were  fragmentary  then,  they  arc  fragmentary 
now.     So  is  all  truth,  so  are  all  facts. 

What  I  say  in  these  talks  I  say  from  experience,  from 
a  long,  hard-earned,  and  painful  experience.  I  know 
something  of  the  ecstasy  that  accompanies  success,  and  I 
have  had  my  share  of  the  torture  that  comes  with  failure 
in  this  perplexing  and  elusive  jirt. 

When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  devote  my  mind  and 
body  to  public  speaking,  I  was  told  by  my  tutors  and 
governors  that  I  would  certainly  fail  ;  that  my  articu- 
lation was  a  failure,  and  it  was  ;  that  my  voice  was 
feeble,  and  it  was  ;  that  my  organs  of  speech  were  inad- 
equate, and  they  were  ;  and  that  if  I  would  screw  up 
my  little  mouth  it  could  be  put  into  my  mother's  thim- 
ble, and  it  could.  Stinging  words  these  certainly  were, 
and  cruel  ones.     I  shall  never  forget  them  ;  possibly, 
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liowovor,  tlioy  Rtunp^  mo  into  a  persistency  v.'lii'ch  I  would 
never  liavc  known  l)ut  for  tliene  words.  At  all  events, 
tluit  is  the  pliilosopliy  of  the  ''  self-nnide"  world  of  num- 
kind.  I  may  not  liave  accomplished  much,  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  accomplished  much.  It  is  something  to 
have  made  a  livin<ij  out  of  my  art  for  twenty  years,  and 
that  I  do  claim  to  have  done  in  spite  of  every  obstacle 
and  every  discourat^ement  by  the  method  herein  recom- 
mended to  others,  hy  turnir  g  my  will  upon  my  voico 
and  vocal  or^^ans,  by  cultivaiin*]^  my  elocutionary  instinct 
and  my  ear  for  the  cadences  of  rhetoric,  by  knowings 
what  I  and  my  voice  and  my  feelings  were  about,  by 
making  the  most  of  myself. 

I  increased  my  voice  tenfold,  doubled  my  chesty  and 
brought  my  unoratorical  organs  somewhat  into  subjection 
to  my  will.  If  I  iiad  taken  the  common  advice  and 
"  forgotten  myself,"  I  would  have  lost  myself  and  my 
bread  and  butter.  If  I  had  been  "  wliollv  absorbed  in 
my  subject,"  my  subject  would  have  been  wholly 
absorbed  in  my  epiglottis.  If  I  had  contented  myself 
with  acquiring  the  '' emj)hasis"  or  "rendering"  of 
IIamlet'8  soliloquy,  or  Tell's  address  to  the  mountains, 
as  furnished  by  the  professional  emphasizers  and  Ten- 
derers, I  would  never  liave  earn'  d  enough  by  public 
speaking  to  keep  my  family  on  oatmeal. 

However,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  elocutionists  so 
long  as  they  keep  to  their  own,  and  by  no  means  unim- 
portant, sphere — the  teaching  of  acting  and  dramatic 
reading.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  teach  a 
man  how  to  deliver  his  own  speech  by  teaching  him  the 
rendering  of  another  man's  oration — especially  if,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  the  other  man's  composition,  with 
which  they  coach  their  pupils,  is  in  the  highest  form  of 
dramatic  poetry  instead  of  the  commonplace   form  of 
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one's  own  disconrse.  Dramatic  recitation  is  a  pi'le-Rliow, 
pu])lic  speaking  is  the  serious  husiness  of  life.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  art  of  public  8j)eakin<jj  can  bo 
tauj^ht  by  any  one,  and  certainly  not  by  one  who  knows 
nothinix  about  it  from  actual  experience.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess in  these  j)ai;e8  to  teach  it.  I  am  simply  trying  hero 
to  give  the  speaker  some  hints  by  which  ho  shall  see  how 
lie  can  teach  himself. 

My  subject  is  not  elocution,  or  emphasis,  or  dramatic 
reading,  or  gesticulation,  but  public  speaking.  My 
object  is  not  the  training  of  the  arms  or  legs,  or  larynx, 
or  the  facial  nnisclcs.  Aly  object  is  not  to  lay  on  rules 
from  without,  but  to  awaken  the  will  and  the  instincts 
that  the  speaker  finds  within.  I  w:>:Jd  induce  liim  to 
cultivate  his  will,  his  ear  for  his  elocution,  and  his  eye 
for  his  audience.  I  would  have  hbu  know  what  he  is 
about,  and  liow  to  make  the  mo.i  of  Jdrn'^^ If  when  ho 
get;:  upon  his  legs  before  an  audience.  I  do  not  prop'/so 
to  teach  him  how  to  entertain  by  a  display  of  elocu- 
tionary recitations,  which  is  child's  play,  but  to  give  him 
some  suggestions  that  may  eruiblo  him  to  reach,  and 
move,  and  influence  men  by  means  of  sermon,  lecture, 
speech,  or  plea,  which  is  man's  work.  What  I  have 
found  indispensable  to  myself  I  here  publish  for  the 
benefit  of  others — of  those,  at  any  rate,  who  are  young 
enough  to  be  ignorant,  and  teachable  enoagh  to  admit  it. 
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A  GOOD  SPEAKIKCi  YOWK  TO  BE  ACQUIRED 
BY   AN    EXERCISE  OF   THE   WILL. 


A  FiiW,  a  very  few  public  speakers  have  "wliat  the 
publie  speaker  needs  first  of  all,  and  in  many  cases  most 
of  all — a  good  speaking  voice,  a  suital)le  and  ade(piato 
voice  for  public  speaking.  A  few,  a  very  few  compar- 
atively, have  such  a  voice  by  Nature  ;  and  even  where 
Nature  confers  the  blessing  of  a  voice  of  adequate 
strength,  she  seldom  adds  the  desirable  flexibility  or 
modulation.  So,  whether  it  be  a  stronger  voice  or  a 
more  manageable  one  that  the  speaker  needs,  liis  only 
method  of  acquiring  it  is  that  of  willing  it  into  his  pos- 
session. I  say  the  only  method,  because  this  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  speaker  is  enabled  to  appropriate, 
and  really  make  hi'^  own,  the  new  and  necessary  voice. 
All  other  methods  fail  in  this  crucial  test  of  appropria- 
tion. 

Take,  for  example,  the  method  of  imitative  elocution, 
[t  proceeds  upon  the  fallacious  assumption 
that  a  good  speaking  voice  may  be  acquired    ^'^i^^tive  Elo- 
by  acquiring  the  voice  of  an  actor  or  elo- 
cutionist, and  that  in  order  to  teach  the 
art  of  Public  Speaking  you  have  only  to  teach  the  art  of 


cution  will  not 
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dramatic  recitation.  The  failure  of  this  metliod  is  no 
more  conspicuous  than  the  reason  for  the  failure.  The 
dramatic  reader  docs  not  appropriate  the  voice  which  he 
has  acquired  by  imitation  from  his  "  lessons  in  elocu- 
tion." lie  does  not  assimilate  it,  does  not  make  it  his 
own.  lie  cannot  converse  in  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  a 
"  part,''  which  the  reciter  or  actor  is  playing.  You  will 
noti'v.0  that  the  voice  with  which  the  dramatic  reader 
informs  the  audience  what  he  intends  to  read  is  a  very 
different  voice  from  that  with  which  he  reads.  It  is  only 
while  the  student  in  elocution  is  "  speakings  his  piece" 
imder  the  tuition  of  his  coacher  that  he  speaks  in  the 
dignified  bass  or  the  melodious  baritone.  If  he  happens 
to  discuss  the  method  he  is  pursuing  he  will  demonstrate 
its  absurdity  by  dropping  it  just  where  it  ought  to  be  of 
service  to  him — in  his  colloquial  voice.  That  remains  as 
undignified  and  as  uninclodious  as  ever,  and  yet  that 
colloquial  voice,  as  we  propose  to  show  hereafter,  is  the 
speaker's  main  dependence.  Furthermore,  the  dignity 
of  the  recitation  sounds  as  artificial  as  the  want  of  it  in 
conversation  is  luitural. 

The  preacher  may  succeed  in  manufacturing  a  voice  oi 
some  merit  whJle  imitating  the  elocutionist  who  drills 
him  into,  or  drills  into  him,  the  voice  of  the  ideal 
Hamlet.  But  when  the  preacher  ceases  to  appear  in  his 
*'  part"  and  reappears  in  his  pulpit,  he  reappears  in  his 
own  voice,  which  mav  sound  more  like  the 
vulgar  falsetto  of  the  grave-diggers  than 
the  well-bred  baritone  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark. 

Nor  does  the  public  speaker  need  les- 
sons in  bronchial  anatomy  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  create  a  good  speaking  voice.    The 
anatomical  illustrations  in  the  books  on  elocution  are  of 
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no  more  consequence  than  their  triangles  alive  with  tad- 
poles, or  their  pictorial  examples  in  tlie  awful  art  of 
gesticulation.  A  chart  of  the  windpipe  is  of  no  more 
value  to  the  public  speaker  than  a  picture  of  a  ba<j:pipo 
is  to  the  opera- singer. 

The  Pul)lic  Speaker  has  no  use  for  the  physiology  of 
the  voice.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  him  whetlier  his 
voice  is  produced  by  the  larynx  or  the  calf  of  the  log. 
It  is  not  of  the  slightest  assistance  to  him  to  be  informed 
that  *'  nasality  is  produced  by  the  lowering  of  the  velum 
on  one  side  and  the  lifting  up  of  the  base  of  the  tongue 
on  the  other."  He  will  get  rid  of  his  nasalit}-,  not  by 
talking  about  it,  but  by  talking  without  it.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  it  is — to  avoid  it.  No  drunkard  was  ever 
reformed  by  a  diagnosis  of  delirium  tremens.  If  there 
is  no  will  of  his  own  to  appeal  to,  no  appeal  will  be  of 
any  avail.  You  may  make  him  weep,  but  you  cannot 
make  him  act.  You  cannot  reach  a  bad  liabit  unless  you 
set  the  will  against  it.  A  bad  voice  is  a  bad  habit,  to 
be  got  rid  of  just  as  any  other  bad  habit  is  to  be  got  rid 
of,  by  turning  the  will  upon  it  ;  a  good  voice  is  a  good 
habit  to  be  acquired,  just  as  any  other  good  habit  is  to 
be  acquired,  by  setting  the  will  to  acquire  it.  If  your 
voice  has  a  tendency  to  go  up,  you  are  to  do  with  it  just 
as  you  should  do  with  your  elbow  if  it  has  a  tendency  to 
go  up  at  the  table — put  it  down  and  keep  it  down  by  an 
exercise  of  the  will.  Will  it  down,  and  put  it  down, 
and  kee]>  it  down  until  it  stays  down  without  a  conscious 
exercise  of  the  will. 

You   canno*-   acquire  an  adequate  and  '^^^  Singing 

1      .                 ,  .             .        ,                .  .  Voice  will  not 
enduring  speakini:;  voice  by  ac(iuirini'  an 

^     '             ^3                    .      ,              .  answer. 

adequate    and    occasional   singing   voice. 

The  speaker's  voice  is  a  perpetual  voice  for  perpetual 

use — the  singer's  and  the  elocutionist's  is  an  occasional 
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voice  for  oncasional  cxliilntlon.  Tlio  elocntloTii'st'fi  voice 
18  the  voice  of  the  elocutionist,  tlie  sin«^er\s  tliat  of  tlie 
singer,  tlie  speaker's  that  of  the  man.  So  that  no  more 
dependence  can  he  phiced  on  lessons  in  singing  than  on 
lessons  in  imitative  elocution,  or  dramatic  recitation,  for 
creating  a  competent  speaking  voice,  since  the  speaker 
must  have  a  voice  of  his  own,  and  that  he  cannot  have 
unless  he  has  a  will  of  his  own. 

Hero  again  how  different  the  two  voices — the  voice  of 
the  preacher  when  he  "  leads  the  singing''  and  the  voice 
of  the  same  preacher  when  he  reads  the  hymn,  or  de- 
claims his  sermon,  or  reads  his  "  notices"  !  A  good 
Binging  voice  is  not  a  good  speaking  voice.  They  are 
entirely  different  voices. 

But,  while  we  are  careful  to  observe  just  where  these 
two  arts  (singing  and  speaking)  part  company,  let  us  ho 
equally  careful  to  observe  how  far  and  in  what  respects 
they  travel  together.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way  in  both  arts,  and  in  all  arts. 

As  the  singer  8  new  depths  of  voice  gradually  come 
into  Iv's  possession,  so  that  he  finally  uses  them  without 
much  of  an  effort  of  the  will,  so  the  new  reaches  of  voice 
acfpiired  by  the  speaker  as  the  reward  of  many  dogged 
exertions  of  the  will  come  at  last  as  unconsciously  as 
breathing.  The  singer  sings  in  his  acquired  voice  oidy 
when  he  sings,  which  is  once  in  a  while  ;  the  speaker 
speaks  in  his  ac(piired  voice  whenever  he  speaks,  which 
is  whenever  he  speaks  in  ])ublic  or  private,  which  is 
about  all  the  time. 

But  one  lesson  we  may  learn  from  these  kindred  but 
differently  acquired  arts — they  are  made  to  turn  upon 
the  ac(iuisition  of  a  suitable  voice.  Singers  and  actors, 
or,  rather,  their  trainers,  make  everything  of  the  voice. 
They  put  their  pupils  through  a  laborious  and  protracted 
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disci pUnc  in  order  to  exorcise  a  bad  voice  and  Biibstitnte 
a  ij^ood  one,  or  to  build  up  an  incompetent  voice  into  ono 
of  adequacy  and  etHciency.  l>iit  alas  !  what  singerft 
value  we  resii;;!!.  AVhat  can  be  attained  in  every  other 
art  only  by  wenrisonie  and  exactinij^  discipline  may  be 
attained  in  public  speakin^j^,  we  are  told,  by  "  for^ettin*]^ 
yourself  and  thiidvin<j^  only  of  your  Rubject  !" 

The  pupil  in  vocal  music  "  practises"  occasionally,  the 
pupil  in  public  speaking  must  "practise"     gpeak  in  the 
incessantly  ;  that  is,  he  is  to  speak  in  the    Tones  which 
coveted  tones  whenever  lie  speaks,  wlieth-     yo"  wish  to 
cr  in  public  or  in  private.     And  as,  on  the  cquire. 

one  hand,  the  pupil  in  singing  may  talk  in  whatever 
voice  he  chooses  so  long  as  he  sticks  to  his  "  part"  while 
singing,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  in  speaking  will 
find  that  however  much  or  well  he  may  sing  in  a  bari- 
tone, he  will  still  talk  in  the  key  of  the  cockatoo. 

You  are  invariably,  not  occasionally,  but  invariably  to 
use  the  strongest  tone  you  can  create.  Joke  in  it  and 
converse  in  it  and  shout  in  it  and  whisper  in  it.  Yes, 
and  think  in  it.  You  can  think  in  it  (after  you  know 
how)  as  easily  as  you  can  speak  in  it,  Gr(,>at  actors 
know  how.  They  go  over  their  "  part"  with  vehement 
retlection.  The  late  Mrs.  Siddons  spent  hours  of  silent 
meditation  upon  hers.  It  is  not  an  occasional  exercise  I 
am  talkijig  about,  like  the  "  lessons  in  elocution"  with 
which  the  (jiiacks  lie  in  wait  at  the  ])ockets  of  pieachcM'S, 
who  ought  to  know  froiu  experieiH^e  that  the  root  of  the 
matter  is  in  the  intellect,  the  reason,  the  understanding, 
the  reflective  faculties,  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  faculties. 

"VVe  Americans  must  remember  that  our  climate  is 
against  us  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other  departments 
ui  ciiaracter  development.     It  thins  the  voice  as  well  as 
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tlie  cheeks,  and  attenuates  our  tonefl  as  well  as  our  pliy- 
sique.  Tlio  French  hooks  on  the  voice  call  our  nasality 
an  infirmity,  and  classify  it  with  lisping  and  stammering. 
They  say  it  is  congenital,  and  is  sometimes  produced  hy 
an  injury  to  the  brain  or  a  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech. 
Their  nasality  is  the  real  one.  They  really  do  sing 
through  their  noses.  Our  nasal  passage  is  closed  while 
we  produce  the  misnamed  nasal  sounds.  This  can  easily 
he  proved  by  holding  your  nose  while  you  speak. 
However,  this  so-called  American  nasality  was  common 
enough  in  England  before  there  were  any  United  States 
Americans.  Macaiilay  speaks  of,  and  covertly  explains 
while  he  speaks  of  "  the  nasal  psalmody  of  the  Puri- 
tans." It  was  an  hereditarv  head-note  with  something 
besides  the  climate  in  its  origin,  and  is  now  in  use 
among  those  who  are  unconscious  of  both  its  use  and 
its  history.  It  comes  under  the  head  of  "  reversion," 
and  the  sooner  it  is  dispensed  with  the  better  for  both 
the  cause  of  sincerity  and  the  art  of  pubh'c  speaking. 

But  whatever  be  its  name,  or  nature,  or  origin,  or 
cause,  this  offensive  tone  and  every  other  offensive  tone 
can  only  be  effectively  and  permanently  removed  by  will- 
ing its  removal.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  elocutionist  and 
actor  and  singer  to  get  rid  of  it  occasionally,  and  even 
then  only  by  a  use  of  the  will  ;  but  the  public  speaker 
must  rid  himself  of  it  perpetually,  since  it  is  perpetually 
that  his  art  calls  for  its  removal. 

This  new  voice  is  a  new  language, 
and  should  be  desired  and  ac(]uired  as 
such.  It  necessitates  pains  and  thought 
and  consecration  and  continuity  like  that 
bestowed  upon  the  acquisition  of  any 
other  foreign  language,  and,  like  every 
other  foreign   language,  you  will   never  learn  to  con* 
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verse  in  it  or  speak   in  public  in  it  unless  you  talk  in  it 
incessantly. 

Ill  spite  of  your  utmost  exertions  it  will  slip  away 
from  you  often  before  you  p^et  hold  of  it  permanently. 
You  will  forget  and  forget  and  forget  tin's  lesson  in  self- 
discipline  and  self-drill,  and  knowing  what  you  and  your 
voice  are  about,  and  iind  yourself  saying,  "  Wow  are 
you  V  or,  "  What  a  hot  summer  we  are  having  !"  or, 
*'  Let  us  sing  the  forty-fifth  hymn,"  or,  "  May  it  please 
tlie  Court,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,"  in  the  old  natural 
falsetto  which  came  to  you  through  negligence,  instead 
of  the  new  and  equally  natural  l)aritone  which  conies  to 
you  by  the  use  of  the  will  and  knowing  what  you  and 
your  voice  are  about. 

The  value  of  a  vigorous,  flexible,  mellow  baritone  for 
public  speaking  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  a  richly 
paying  investment.  It  covers  a  multitude  of  minor  sins. 
It  conn)eiisates  somewhat  for  deficiencies  in  rhetoric  and 
thought.  There  is  health  in  it,  and  dignity  and  manli- 
ness and  character. 

This  method  of  cultivating  the  voice  leads  to  the  culti- 
vation of  an  ear  for  it.     Without  such  an 
ear  for  his  voice,  the  speaker  will  know     Cultivate  an 
no   more   about    the    deiiciencies   ot    Ins      ^^^  Voice 
voice  than  any  other  deaf  person  knows 
about  the  deticiencies  of  his.     Command  over  the  voice 
is  impossible  witliout  familiarity  with  it.     The  deaf  mute 
is  mute  from  ignorance  of  his  vocal  organs.     lie  does 
not  know  that  he  has  the  organs  of  speech,  much  less 
the  pov,  er  to  exercise  them.     It  is  only  recently  that  an 
attempt  Jias  been  made  to  remove  this  ignorance  and 
awaken  this  sense  of  power — or,  in  other  words,  to  get 
at  an  1  get  hold  of  and  induce  the  mute  to  lay  hold  of  his 
will.     Much  of  the  prevailing  indistinctness  is  owing  to 
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a  similar  ignorance.  Tho  speaker  has  never  made  the 
acquaintance  of  iiis  own  voice.  Lik'e  tlio  deaf  person, 
he  does  not  know  wliere  it  is  going,  or  where  it  is  failing 
to  go,  what  it  is  doing,  or  wiiat  it  is  failing  to  do. 

lie  is  so  "  earnest"  and  "  pious"  and  so  "  absorbed  in 
liis  subject"  tliat  liis  subject  is  absorl)ed  l)y  liis  windpipe. 
He  cannot  hear  liiiuself  as  otiiers  hear  liim.  Tlie  first 
time,  however,  that  a  really  earnest  speaker,  especially 
if  he  is  a  preacher,  and  one  who  is  rationally  absorbed  in 
liis  subject,  liears  his  own  ^'oice,  lie  will  be  open  to  con- 
viction on  tho  subject  of  its  deficiencies  and  inetH- 
ciencies. 

The  speaker  can  have  command  over  his  voice  only  by 
familiarity  with  it — with  its  capacity  and  incapacity,  its 
successes  and  its  failures.  His  first  attempt  to  listen  to 
it  will  convince  hiir  of  his  ignorance  of  it.  One  of  tho 
primary  elements  cf  the  elocutionary  instinct  is  a  good 
ear  for  your  own  voice.  And  this  ear  for  his  own  voice 
is  indispensable  to  the  speaker,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
high  degree  of  cultivation.  Contrariwise  the  neglect  of 
this  ear,  especially  in  early  life,  is  disastrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

We  are  to  remember  that  the  tones  of  the  voice  are 
somewhat  the  result  of  temperament.  Those  of  Sir 
Charles  Manners  were.  The  "  order"  that  he  compelled 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  the  voice  that  called 
for  it.  Now  the  temperament  may  be  controlled, 
changed  even  by  an  exercise  of  the  will.  The  histoiy 
of  religious  sects  prove  that.  It  ought  to  be  very  much 
less  of  an  undertaking  to  regulate  and  modulate  the 
voice  than  to  reconstruct  the  entire  constitution,  mental, 
moral,  and  physical,  as  has  been  done  by  the  followers 
of  George  Fox  and  John  Knox. 
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ARTICULATION    TO    P.E    ACQUIRED   BY   AN 
EXERCISE   OF  THE   WILL. 

Articulation  deserves  a  chaj)ter  of  its  own,  as  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  treatment  of  its  own  at  the  hands,  or, 
rather,  month,  of  any  man  or  woman  who  seeks  a  living 
or  renown  by  means  of  the  most  perplexing  and  elusive 
of  the  arts — the  art  of  public  speaking. 

It  is  impossii)le  to  overstate  the  importance  of  a  good, 
trustworthy,  uniform  articulation  to  the  public  speaker. 
He  can  have  no  more  useful  form  of  ability  tiian  audi- 
bility. Distinctness  is  vital,  indistinctness  is  fatal.  And 
the  defect  of  indistinctness  is  as  common  as  it  is  radical. 
It  is  more  complained  of  than  any  other  defect  known 
to  the  audience-room  except  the  audience-room  itself,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  emphatically  here 
after. 

Hlustrations  and  examples  of  the  pre 
vailing  vice  of  indistinctness  in  public  speaking  are 
a])undant.  A  few  will  answer  our  2)urpose.  This  one 
is  taken  from  The  Times  (London) : 

To  the  Editor'  of  the  Times  : 

Six  :  In  reference  to  Mr.  G.  II.  Moore's  letter  in 
your  journal  of  this  day,  I  beg  to  state  that,  though  Mr. 
Moore  began  his  speech  in  a  deliberate  and  audible 
manner,  he  afterward  broke  into  a  rapid  style  of  utter- 
ance, and  many  of  his  words  were  spoken  in  so  low  a 
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tone  tliat  thoy  could  not  bo  perfectly  lieard  by  any  ono 
at  a  (lintai  c(^  Mr.  Moore  must  know  that  he  did  not 
make  liiinself  always  understood,  for  an  lion,  nieinber 
pitting  near  him  asked  at  one  part  of  his  speech  what  it 
was  that  he  said,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Moore  repeated  the 
"words. 

Marcli  10.  Youu  Kepoktkk. 


Another  lion,  member  hopes  the  editor  "  will  allow 
him  to  make  two  corrections  in  the  report  of  his  8j)eech 
— a  much  better  report  than  my  rapidity  of  utterance  (a 
defect  which  I  will  endeavor  to  correct)  would  entitle  me 
to  obtam."  Other  M.P.'e  are  not  so  tractable  under 
this  criticism.  I  have  known  an  old  lord  to  be  highly 
nettled,  indeed,  to  think  that  anybody  should  presume 
to  question  his  audibility.  Whenever  Count  ijeust  rose 
to  speak  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  mendjers  who 
wished  to  hear  him  were  obliged  to  collect  around  him, 
and  we  are  told  tliat  "  the  scene  represented  more  a 
private  conference  than  the  public  discussions  of  a  Par- 
liament." 

I  will  undertake  to  say  that  of  the  thousands  of 
preachers,  lawyers,  and  lecturers  who  have  this  slovenly 
precipitancy,  not  a  baker's-dozen  would,  in  the  first 
place,  join  this  Member  of  Parliament  in  admitting  it. 
How,  then,  can  they,  in  the  second  place,  "  endeavor  to 
correct  it"  ?  IIow  is  the  habit  of  indis- 
tinctness to  be  cured,  unless  you  know 
what  vour  voice  is  about  ? 

Indistinctness  is  a  physical  defect,  and 
distinctness  is  a  physical  attainment,  and 
the  one  is  to  be  removed  and  the  other 
acquired,  not  by  "  forgetting  yourself  and  thinking  only 
of  your  subject,"  but  by  remembering  yourself  and 
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tlilnkiiii;  of  your  ol)je('t,  hy  an  exorcise  of  the  will,  hy 
turning  an  car  upofi  your  own  voice,  l»v  knowinuj  wliat 
you  and  your  larynx  are  al)ont.  Indistinctness  is  as 
natural,  too,  as  it  is  eoninion  and  injurious.  It  is  a  part 
of  that  natural  elocution  which  (!onies  to  us  when  we  •jet 
ui)on  our  h'^A  i)efore  an  audi(!nce.  It  is  as  natural  for 
eonie  of  us  (your  hunihle  servant,  for  example)  to  he 
inarticulate,  indistinct,  precipitate,  as  it  is  for  some 
others  of  us  to  i)e  free  from  tiiis  defect — Gladstone,  for 
example,  and  J  )hn  I»riu:]it,  and  Spur^eon,  and  Dr.  J. id- 
don,  aiul  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Charles  Sumner,  and 
Henry  Clay,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Edwin 
Forrest,  and  Charlotte  Cushman.  These  all  were 
endowed  hy  nature  with  a  physical  apparatus  wonder- 
fully well  adapted  for  articulation  or  enuncintion. 

(Chatham  was  noted  for  his  distinct  articulation,  which 

was  a  idiysical  attainment  cultivated  with 

.,  »,.        !•  .-1       Noteworthy 

assiduous  pains.      11  is  whisper  penetrated       g.  . 

everywhere,  and  his  full  voice  was  over- 

whelmino;.     "  The  sound  rose  like  the  swell  of  the  organ 

of  a  great  cathedral,  and  shook  the  house  with  its  peal." 

But  whatever  he  was,  he  was  always  distinct,  articulate. 

The  late  Aii'.  Grote,  tlie  historian,  was  entirely  in- 
dehted  to  his  distinctness  for  the  hearing  he  received. 
That  one  excellence  made  acceptable  subject  matter 
which  would  otherwise  have  failed  to  arrest  attention. 
Tiiat  one  excellence  he  maintained  by  the  use  of  his  will, 
by  resolution,  by  knowing  what  he  was  about,  by  making 
the  most  of  himself,  hou-ever  little  there  was  of  himself. 
The  less  there  is  of  yourself  the  more  need  for  you  to 
make  the  most  of  what  there  is  of  you. 

Plunkett  overcame  his  stutter  by  turning  his  will  upon 
it,  not  by  forgetting  himself  and  thinking  only  of  his 
Bubject,  but  by  recollecting  himself  and  thinking  seri- 
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oiisly  of  his  impediment.  He  could  not  Bpeak  rapidly 
without  8tnttL'rin«jj,  and  tliis  (Munpulsory  Helf-restraint 
made  him  duliliurate  and  distinct  where  many  another 
Fpeaker,  who  had  no  sneh  impediment,  for  want  of  know- 
in<r  wliat  he  was  ahout  would  be  a  failure  throuij:h  iiidis- 
tinetnes8. 

The  catarrhal  tone  of  the  American  is  heard  farther 
and  more  easily  than  the  asthmatic  tone  of  the  English- 
man, because  it  is  more  penetrating.  Articulation  comes 
easier  to  the  "  Connecticut  treble"  than  to  the  German 
guttural.  Women  excel  men  in  articulation  for  the 
same  reason  :  they  have  a  thinner  voice  and  a  longer 
cadence.  Hence  indistinctness  is  less  excusable  in  the 
ladies  and  the  Americans  than  it  is  in  the  liritish 
Islander.  One  of  the  most  accomplished  articulators  of 
our  age  was  a  woman — Charlotte  Cushman. 

Charlotte  Cushman  tells  us  that  "  many  young  candi- 
dates for  the  stage  say  to  her  :  '  We  are  tin- 

_    ^'^  °    ,        ished  in  elocution,  what  next  shall  we  do  ? ' 
Cushman  s  ^  ' 

Articulation.  *  Elocution  ? '  1  reply,  '  I  don't  know  what 
it  is.  I  never  studied  elocution  I  God 
gave  me  a  mouth  of  peculiar  conformation,  which  enables 
me  without  an  effort  to  make  a  whisper  heard  to  the  re- 
motest corner  of  a  large  auditorium.'  "  I  can  testify  to 
the  truth  of  this  ;  but  1  should  like  to  see  Miss  Cushman 
try  her  month  on  the  large  auditorium  of  an  oblong,  level- 
floored,  high-ceiling  church.  My  word  for  it,  she  would 
be  caught  up  by  a  whirlwind  of  whispers  that  would 
whirl  memory  from  its  seat  in  her  distracted  brain. 

Miss  Cushnan  continues  :  "  He  gave  me  a  demon- 
strative soul,  and  a  power  to  express  it.  Whatever  1 
feel,  1  speak  ust  as  I  feel  it,  with  the  passion,  the  utter- 
ance which  iture  dictates.  That  is  all  I  know  about 
elocution."  t 
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God  p:;ivo  Charlotte  Ciislunan  a  nioutli  larp:o  enough 
and  a  soul  (Icimuistratlve  enou<jfli  for  a  lari'o  auditorium, 
hut  liow  ahout  those  of  us  wlio  liave  the  denioustrative 
Boul  witlioiit  the  a(h'(juate  nioutli  i  Tliey  must  make  up 
tlie  deiiciency  hy  creating  tlie  mouth  essential  for  their 
purpose.  If  the  speaker  is  not  endowed  hy  God  or  his 
ancestors  with  tiie  "  peculiar  conformation  \vhi(di  enal)le8 
liitn  without  an  effort  to  make  himself  he;.rd,"  he  must 
endow  himself  with  it.  If  God  did  not  i,nve  him  an 
adequate  mouth,  he  must  make  the  most  of  his  inade- 
quate one  ;  in  other  words,  he  must  make  his  mouth 
adequate  or  close  it  and  quit,  for  his  demonstrative  soul 
alone  will  not  save  him  or  he  saved  itself. 

Neither  Demosthenes  nor  Edmund  Kean  were  en- 
dowed from  on  hi'j'h  with  Miss  (Jushman's  or  Ilenrv 
(/lay's  lar^je  oratorical  mouth  or  peculiar  conf<^rmati(^n  ; 
but  they  were  both  abundant  in  "  demonstrative  soul 
and  the  power  to  express  it."  And  it  was  not  by  sim[)ly 
being  in  earno'"t  and  absorbed  in  their  subject  ;  it  was 
only  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  conscious,  energetic,  and 
persistent,  that  they  were  enabled  to  nuike  themselves 
distinctly  lieard.  Curran  was  quite  right  when  he 
declared  that  his  shrill  and  fractious  voice  was  "in  a 
state  of  nature,"  and  he  was  quite  right  in  resolving  to 
bring  it  out  of  a  state  of  nature  into  a  state  of  efficiency, 
which  he  did  by  bringing  his  will  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  M.P.  from  whom  I  have  quoted  confesses  to  his 
"rapidity  of  utterance,"  and  calls  it  "  a  defect  which 
he  will  endeavor  to  correct."  God  did  not  give  him,  or 
me,  a  mouth  that  obviates  the  necessity  of  this  "  correc- 
tion." And  while  w^e  have  "  studied  elocution"  and  do 
know  what  it  is,  and  know  it  is  uti'-erly  inadequate  and 
frivolous  as  far  as  public  speaking  is  concerned,  we  do 
also  know  that  Demosthenes,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us, 
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liave  liad  to  go  tlirougli  considerable  discipline,  {ind 
study,  and  "  effort,"  and  exercise  of  the  will,  in  order 
to  make  even  a  toleral)ly  strong  tone  ''  lieard  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  a  large  auditorium.""  Tliis  disposes  of 
t\\*o  extrcMoe  ant'  extremely  fallacious  opinions,  the  one 
that  nothirii'  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  the 
other  that  what  is  to  be  done  is  to  "  study  elocution." 
Something  had  to  ])e  uone  in  the  case  of  DemostheiiL'S  and 
myself,  although  nothing  need  be  done  in  the  case  of 
Miss  (Jushmnn.  Her  will  is  relieved  of  this  duty,  and 
may  nj)ply  itself  to  others  ;  your  will  must  apply  itself 
to  the  remedy  of  this  disease,  the  removal  of  this  impedi- 
ment ;  for  that  is  what  it  is-an  impediment  in  speech. 
Tluj  student  in  public  speaking  cannot  begin  too  soon 
after  his  voice  is  what  is  called  "  formed  "  to  look  after 

it  with  his  will,  and  keep  an  anxious  and 
An  Illustration   .,|^,^j.  ^.^^,  ^jj^,,,j  j,.       j  jj^^,  ^^^.j.^  ^^(.j,^,,.  \y^^\^\^^ 

Admonition  ^^''^^  ^^  indistinctness  or  sloveidiness  of 
delivery  will  grow  with  the  growth  and 
strengthen  with  the  strength.  A  case  in  point  occurs  to 
me.  It  will  serve  as  an  illustration  and  an  admonition. 
It  is  that  of  a  preacher  who  had  this  habit  of  indistinct- 
ness while  astudent,  but  would  give  no  heed  to  criticism. 
He  considered  such  matters  beneath  one  so  much  "  in 
earnest"  and  so  pious.  He  resented  all  interference  by 
the  critics  of  the  debating  society  in  college,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  now  morbidly 
sensitive  to  the  criticisms  of  his  articulation,  or,  rather, 
his  want  of  it.  Now,  this  wretched  mortal  comes  up  to 
the  severest  requirements  of  the  ordaining  clergy.  lie 
is  "  in  earnest."  He  is  pious.  Ho  prays.  He  preaches 
*' the  Gospel."  He  "throws  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  his  work."  lie  "forgets  himself  and  tliinks  only 
of  his  subject." 
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He  lias  a  "  donionstrativo  soul"  and  power  cnouf^L, 
l)iit  not  inoutli  enou^li,  to  cxpreFS  it.  lie  is  a  i^raduate 
of  the  recitation  Bjsteni  of  edueation  and  an  educated 
man  in  spite  of  it.  He  iisea  irood  rhetoric,  and  writes  a 
^ood  fjernion,  and  it  lias  been  loni:;  enDU^li  Bincc  lie  was 
weaned  l)y  the  theological  sendnary  for  him  to  dispense 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word  without  dependinjj^  ex- 
clusively upon  his  volume  of  theoloujical  lectures  for 
it.  lie  had  the  critical  iine-tooth  conil)  j)assed  throuij^h 
his  "  ela^s  sermons."  Nay  more,  in  all  prol):d)iIity,  as 
in  several  such  cases,  he  has  been  tlie  victim  of  inisj)liiced 
elocutionary  confidence,  and  has  taken  expensive  lessons 
in  cheap  dramatics,  and  can  "  render"  certain  passa^jes 
of  Shakcs])eare  with  almost  as  much  imitiitive  skill  a*j  his 
coacher.  And  yet  tin's  elaborately  and  expensively 
crpiipj)ed  preacher  is  atllicted  with,  and  alHicts  his 
liearers  with  one  of  the  most  defective  and  therefore 
inelTecrtive  styles  of  elocutiofi  known  to  public  speakiiiij^. 
His  elocutionary  instinct  and  judiijment  an<l  taste  are  all 
at  their  lowcs-t  point  of  development.  They  could 
hardly  be  lower.  His  ear  is  a  stranger  to  his  own  voice. 
His  will  is  usele:^rt  to  him.  It  is  torpid.  He  "  rows 
wild,"  which  proves  that  he  had  the  wrouii;  coa(!her. 
So  there  lie  is,  in  spite  of  all  his  "  lieart"  and  "  soul  " 
and  '' earnentness,"  his  lessons  in  "  sacred  (!)  rhetoric;" 
and  imita'.ive  emphasis  and  gcsticulatory  i^'ymnastics  ; 
there  he  is,  trij)|»ed,  balked,  and  thrown  perpetually  by 
a  defect  but  for  which  he  would  have  been  one  hundred 
times  as  effective  a  preacher  as  he  is.  Is  the  defect 
worth  gettini?  rid  of  ?  Is  its  removal  worth  an  effort  ? 
And  if  he  will  not  or  cannot  correct  it,  slioidd  not 
younger  and  more  rational,  even  if  less  "  earnest"  men 
be  forewarned  of  it  and  forearmed  against  it  ?  Can  this 
bo  done  by  the  study  of  hermeneuties  any  more  than  by 
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tlio  Btudy  of  niatliematics  ?  hy  praying  for  Wliitefielcrs 
carnestnees  any  more  than  by  praying  for  Miss  Cusli- 
inan's  mouth  ? 

So  far  from  earnestness  being  a  guarantee  of  distinct- 
ness, it  is  often  a  canse  of  indi.stinctness.      In  fact,  there 

is  no  more  appropriate  name  for  this  well- 
Inarticulate  .1  •  1      V  £  I  1>  I 

_         ^  niji^h  universal  disease  ot  public  speakers 

Earnestness.  .         .      ,  ,. 

than  inarticulate  earnestness.  My  news- 
paper says  in  its  Congressional  report:  "Mr.  Herbert, 
of  Alabama,  opened  the  discussion  to-day  with  a  speech 
in  opposition  to  the  report.  Like  most  of  Mr.  Herbert's 
speeches  which  appear  in  the  Record^  the  effort  of  the 
Alabama  member  was  made  in  unhappy,  explosive,  and 
over  emphatic  oratorical  style,  which  gave  his  delivery 
the  effect  of  indistinctness" — the  effect  of  earnestness 
and  indistinctness. 

Those  who  are  most  in  earnest,  or  most  intense,  or 
most  absorbed  in  their  subject,  are  oftentimes  the  most 
inarticulate,  indistinct,  precipitate,  slovenly  in  enuncia- 
tion. In  proportion  to  their  eagerness  to  be  heard  is 
their  inability  to  make  themselves  heard.  In  proportion 
to  the  importance  they  attach  to  what  they  say  is  the 
ditHculty  of  hearing  what  they  say.  This  hidicrous  pan- 
tomime is  acted  in  thousands  of  pulpits  every  Sunday. 
The  awfully  earnest  preacher  will  even  burst  into  tears 
in  the  process  of  uttering  the  inarticulate  sentiment 
which  has  affected  him  so  deeply.  If  you  would  make 
your  hearer  cry,  you  must  cry  yourself,  certainly  ;  but 
if  you  would  let  your  hearer  know  what  you  are  crying 
about,  you  must — tell  him  !  With  a  purely  lachrymosal 
religion,  the  former  is  sutHcient  ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
inculcate  a  religion  that  will  compel  a  man  to  not  only 
weep  over  his  sins  in  his  pew,  but  abandon  them  at  the 
counter,  the  latter  is  the  better  method.     The  speaker's 
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emotions  should  be  as  intelli^^ible  a-  his  tlsoiights,  and 
will  be  if  he  is  not  so  deeply  "  absorbed  in  his  subject" 
as  to  secrete  it  by  an  overworked  lachrymal  gland. 

Another  function  of  the  will  in  public  speakin*,^  is  to 
compel  the  lips  to  form  the  words  and  tiie      ^^^    j  ^^^ 
throiit  to  make  the  tones.      This  is  indis-    Lips  to  Form 
pensable  to  a  good  articulation.     No  words  the  Words  and 
formed   by  the   throat  can  be  articnlatc.    ^^e  Throat  to 

The  attempt  to  form  both  the  tones  and         ^ff  ^ 

'  ...  *  ones. 

tlic  words  by  the  throat  is  a  habit  of  in- 
articulate earnestness.  It  is  so  "  absorbed  in  its  snb- 
ject,"  and  so  intent  npon  "being  natural,"  that  it  takes 
no  account  of  this  fundamental  law  of  nature.  To  obey 
it  will  require  an  exercise  of  the  will  to  which  the  "  earn- 
est "  speaker  lias  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  This  so  far 
from  being  the  chihrs  play  of  lessons  in  dramatic  elocu- 
tion is  a  man's  work  in  self-(liscipline  and  self-culture. 

So  here  is  3'our  method  of  curing  the  wretched  mortal 
whom  we  are  diagnosing.     Disease — indis- 
tinctness, precipitancy,   slurring,  slovenli-    Elocution  is  a 

r  •!•        I.     1       ^•  1'      i.1     1  \      1     i.1  Quack  Remedy 

ness,  tailmg  to  be  distinctly  heard  whether  ^.         rr  i.  1 
^                           .                       "^  for  a  Fatal 

he  read  a  notice  or  a  sermon,  everybody        Disorder. 

■whispcjriiig,  '"  W^hat  did  he  say  ?"--in  a 
word,  inarticulate  earnestness.  Remedy  —lessons  in  elo- 
cutionary emphatics  aTid  theatrics,  diagrams  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  windj)ipe,  and  illustrations  of  'Mlie 
rising  and  falling  inllections,"  and  the  "  rendering"  of 
"  princes,  potentates,  and  warri(»rs.''  Learn  how  to 
Bjicak  one  sucli  piece  with  deliberation  and  distinctness, 
and  you  will  learn  how  to  deliver  distinctly  and  deliber- 
Rtely  a  Fourth-of-fluly  oration,  or  a  sermon  on  repent- 
ance, or  an  address  to  a  jury  ! 

There  are  preachers,   scores  of  them,  who  give  five 
dollars  a  lesson  for  such  twaddle  as  this,  and  is  there  one 
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tliat  will  pjivo  one  cent,  or  even  thank  yon,  for  telling 
him  that  his  most  serious  obstacle  is  indistinctness,  pre- 
cipitancy, and  the  like,  and  that  it  is  a  physical  obstacle, 
and  only  to  be  cured  by  consciousness  of  it,  by  turning 
the  will  upon  it,  by  knowing  what  he  is  about,  he  and 
his  epiglottis,  he  and  his  words  and  tonci?,  thoughts  and 
metaphors. 

AVill  he  heed  if  he  is  told  that  he  can  only  gel  this 
obstacle  out  of  the  way  by  willing  it  away,  by  turning 
his  ear  upon  his  voice,  by  watchfulness,  by  carefulness 
and  drill  and  discipline  that  shall  take  hold  strong 
enough,  and  hold  on  long  enough  to  root  out,  and  kick 
out,  and  keep  out  forever  and  ever  this  pernicious  habit 
of  inarticulate  earnestness  I  No,  he  will  not  heed, 
because  there  is  no  romance  about  this  remedv,  it  is  too 
doggedly  matter-of-fact.  There  is  no  gratification  of  a 
silly  boyish  vanity  which  delights,  as  all  little  boys  and 
big  boys  do,  in  learning  how  to  declaim,  and  emphasize, 
and  strike  attitudes,  and  make  gestures,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Above  all,  it  does  not  cost  money,  it  costs 
only  self-conquest,  which  1  think  Solomon  would  join 
me  in  saying  is  greater  than  the  conquest  of  the  reading 
of  "  Boots  at  the  Ilolly-Ti-ec  Imi," 
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III. 
PHYSICAL   EARNESTNESS. 

■With  an  adequate  use  of  his  will,  an  adequate  know- 
ing what  ho  is  about,  the  speaker  will  make  a  right  use 
of  his  physical  orgai'.ization — will  be  jihysically,  as  well 
as  morally  or  spiritually,  in  (Mirnest.  If  ho  makes  no  use 
of  Ills  will,  forgets  it  and  "  tliiiiks  only  of  his  subject," 
or  of  the  laws  of  em})hasis  taught  by  the  elocution  books, 
he  will  make  no  use,  or  he  will  make  a  misuse  of  his 
physical  organization.  If  the  will  be  dormant,  the  phys- 
ical organization  will  be  no  assistance  to  him,  will  be  a 
hindrance  to  him  the  rather.  An  inert  physical  organi- 
zation is,  indeed,  conclusive  evidence  of  a  torpid  will. 
Can  there  be  a  more  CDUclusive  })roof  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  speaker  comes  miserably  short  of  its  duty 
than  the  fact  that  it  takes  no  account  of  physical  earnest- 
ness, or  the  working  of  the  body  to  the  advantage  of  th*) 
mind,  or  the  creating  of  a  v^oice  for  the  service  of  the 
intellect  ? 

We  are  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  impression  is 
produced  by  the  speaker  (juiie  apart  from  and  often  in 
epite  of  the  words  he  utters.  It  is  a  mes- 
meric influence,  it  is  feeling,  retlection, 
thought  produced  by  the  aiilnud  galvanic 
batterv  on  two  legs.  An  influence  o-oes 
out  of  the  speaker  into  the  hearer.  Some- 
thing went  out  of  Bonaparte  into  ln*s  soldiers  ;  so  his 
soldiers  said.     Doubtless  the  great  warrior  was  a  great 
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animal  galvanic  battery  on  two  legs,  or  six  legs,  counting 
the  horse's. 

1  have  no  doubt  Sliiel  found  it  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  aniniid  galvanic  battery  on  two  legs  to  leap  to 
liis  \c<^ii  as  he  did,  and  lusli  to  the  clerk's  ta])le  and 
pound  it.  Or,  pcrha]'js,  he  did  it  to  cover  his  confusion 
or  overcome  liis  stage-fright,  wliich  is  tlie  curse  of  many 
a,  speaker  v.lio  is  criticised  for  presum[)ti()n  and  conceit. 
IVfr.  (ihidstone  lias  something  of  tlie  same  habit.  Jle 
springs  to  the  box  with  greyhound  agihty,  reminding 
one  ot  a  greyhound  in  the  leasli,  and  claps  tlie  box  with 
the  palm  of  his  liand.  Disraeli  once  l)rought  down  the 
house  by  congratulating  himself  that  the  clerk's  table 
formed  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  him  and  the 
llio'ht  Hon.  i>:entlc:man. 

Sir  Kobert  Peel  struck  the  box  on  the  table,  we  are 
told,  about  twice  a  minute,  and  "  as  the  box  was  remark- 
able for  its  acoustic  properties,  the  sou.  1  was  distinctly 
heard  in  every  part  of  the  House,  and  considerably  aided 
the  effect  of  his  speech."  Then  he  could  "look  as 
solemn  as  thouidi  he  were  commissioned  to  stand  up  and 
proclaim  that  the  world  has  come  to  an  end." 

I^Jcver  allow  yourself  to  go  physically  to  sleep  if  you 
exj)ect  to  keep  yourself  mentally  awake. 

There  is  fallacy  ami  mischief  in  tracing  all  the  short- 
comings of  the  preacher  to  his  deficiency  in  moral  or 
-  -  .  P  i^  s})iritutd  earnestness,  in  always  nagging 
ness  which  is  ^^*^  candidate  at  his  ordination  with  hav- 
common        lug  110  more  conscience  than  Red  Cloud 

enough  is       attributes  to  his  friend  the  enemy  who 

cnoug  .      j^  ^^^^  4lestitute  of  lands  and  mines  that  the 

Jjlack  Hills  must  be  ours,  forcibly  if  we  can,  peaceably 

if  we  must.     The  "  charge  to  the  candidate,"  as  well  as 

the  ordination  sermon,  seems  to  take  for  granted  what  the 
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agricultural  brethren  say  they  do  take  for  granted,  that 
the  young  })arson  leaves  his  })iety  behind  Iiim  when  he 
emerges  from  tJie  recitation-room.  Hence,  say  they,  his 
lack  of  "  earnestness.'"  Tliey  mean  energy,  snap,  animal 
galvanism,  and  all  tliat  species  of  <pialiHcation  which  is 
implied  in  tlie''call."  They  mean  tliat  he  lias  ceased 
to  !)e,  if  lie  ever  was,  an  animid  galvanic  battery  on  two 
legs,  iiiid  nnless  he  is  tliat  Ik;  is  all  vanity  and  a  ^ti'Iving 
after  wind.  The  ''  charge  to  the  candidate"  sounds 
more  like  the  api)rehcnsivo  counsels  of  an  old  missionary 
to  his  '*  native  preachers''  than  what  we  would  naturally 
exi)ect  to  hear  a  (/hristian  son  of  ten  generations  of 
Christians  use  to  another  Christian  son  of  ten  generations 
of  Christians. 

JJoth  the  agricidtural  and  the  ordaining  brethren  are 
confounding  moral  with  physical  earnestness.  Ko,  the 
defect  of  the  young  neophyte  is  not  moral  or  sjiiritnal, 
it  is  physical  ;  though  it  would  be  fair  enough  to  say  that 
the  defect  on  the  part  of  his  theological  trainers  is  moral, 
very  moral  ami  very  grave.  They  have  loaded  him  with 
tools  and  have  not  taught  hini  the  use  of  then).  They 
have  put  so  much  learning  into  his  head  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  out  his  brains  to  make  room  for  it.  They 
Lave  never  once  suggested  to  him  that  he  has  any  wili, 
or  galvanic  battery,  or  physical  ap])aratus  for  rightly  di- 
viding the  bread  of  life,  or  that  he  had  better  make  the 
acquaintance  of  his  own  voice,  and  iind  out  what  he  and 
his  e])iglottis  are  about  when  he  gets  upon  his  legs  be- 
fore an  audience.  He  knows  his  lessons  in  "  Sacred 
Rhetoric,"  though  he  could  not  tell  for  the  life  of  him 
wJiy  it  is  "sacred,"  and  has  passed  his  examination  in 
Syriac  -what  more  does  he  want  i  And  what  more  can 
ordaining  clergy  and  the  rural  laity  denumd  ? 

llo  18  not  defective  in  the  moral  qualities  which  are 
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brought  to  liis  attention  witli  such  lugubrions  solicitiido. 
As  a  general  rule,  he  is  not  fauilly  deficient  in  intel- 
lectual qualifications— or  if  he  is,  why  is  he  allowed  to 
graduate  ?  Hero  is  where  all  this  moral  solicitu<le  ini<!;ht 
come  in  to  advantage.  No.  The  wretched  mortal  will, 
as  a  rule,  do  as  well  as  he  knows.  His  dilHculty  is  in 
his  ignorance  of  wliat  he  should  know,  for  which  he, 
instead  of  his  instructors,  is  vi.sited  with  the  apprehen- 
sions aiul  rejirelu'usions  of  his  .igricultnral  brethren. 
He  has  been  (])rofessed]y)  in  training  for  a  hfe  of  public 
speaking,  for  the  ait  of  wimiing  souls,  the  art  (»f  tishiiig 
for  men  by  means  of  public  ap})eal  ;  and  he  knows  no 
more  about  how  to  nse  these  means  than  a  physician 
would  know  about  how  to  use  his  remedies  if  he  had 
never  seen  them  or  hoard  of  them.  What  else  can  you 
expect  of  the  wretched  mortal,  after  he  has  been  so  long 
and  painstakingly  taught  that  he  only  had  to  let  himself 
alone,  in  order  to  graduate  an  effective  preacher  ;  that 
he  must  forget  himself,  and  thiidv  only  of  his  subject; 
that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  do  nothing  ? 
.-.,  p.  .  J  Another  way  of  putting  this  panacea 
not  the  ^^^^'  ^'^^  wretched  preacher's  defect  or 
Spiritual  Heart  failure  is  to  "charge"  him  with  "want 
^  Needs  a^^  ^f  l,eart."  If  he  will  only  "throw  Lis 
ange.  -^vhole  heart"'  into  his  sermons  he  will 
make  a  successful  preacher.  If  tliat  be  true  every  un- 
successful preaclier  has  failed  for  want  of  sincerity,  or 
common  honesty,  and  every  successful  preacher  has  suc- 
ceeded because  he  was  so  much  superior  to  his  fellows 
in  honesty  and  sincerity  ;  for  the  heart  meant  here  is 
the  moral  nature.  The  statement  is  its  own  refuta- 
tion. What  the  unsuccessful  preacher  needs  is  not 
more  heart  in  the  spiritual,  but  more  heart  in  the 
physical  sense.     lie  does  throw  his  whole  soul,  but  not 
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Ills  wliole  bodv,  into  his  work.  Jle  does  not  make  tho 
most  of  himself. 

An  En<;lisli  news|)a[)er,  C()m})lainin.i^  of  the  preachers 
of  tlie  ('hureli  of  Knuiand,  nays  :  '*  Take  a  Metht)dist 
preacher  wlio  lias  so  :iethin<,^  to  say  and  says  it  with  all 
his  heart,  set  him  down  in  village  or  city,  and  he  will  in 
a  short  time  iill  the  eommoiust  ami  baldest  barn.  liCt  a 
Chureli  of  Kiii^dand  minister  display  the  same  enthusiasm, 
and  he  will  have  as  much  success." 

The  Methodist  prea(*her  "says  it  with  all  his"  body, 
and  if  the  (Jhureh  of  Eiin;land  preacher  shouhl  "  disj>lay 
•  the  same  enthusiasm,"  it  would  be  a  physical  enthusiasm, 
which  is  j..::*^  the  kind  of  "  enthusiasm,"  al!<(.'i  "  earnest- 
ness," which  the  latter  is  delicient  in,  and  which  twenty- 
8even  thousand  four  hundred  and  tifty-two  other 
preachers  are  deficient  in.  They  do  not  say  it  with  all 
their  i)hysical  lieart.  The  preachers  instanced  here  as 
examples  of  "  heart"  are  examples  of  what  self-rousing, 
self-incitement,  physical  animation,  knowing  wliat  you 
are  about,  however  comes  that  knowledge,  will  do 
toward  tirinij^  the  "  heart"  and  soul  and  mind  and  all 
that  side  of  a  man's  nature.  The  difference  between 
two  such,  or  any  two  preachers,  might  turn  upon  "  say- 
ing it"  or  not  "  saving  it  with  the  whole"  voice,  which 
is  !\  physical  qualiiication.  It  is  said  that  such  people  as 
the  pioneer  preachers  address  can  be  moved  only  by 
preachers  who  "  throw  their  whole  souls  into  their 
work" — who  throw  their  whole  bodies  into  their  work 
is  what  you  mean  ;  else  their  "  whole  souls"  must  bo 
very  much  superior  to  the  "  whole  souls"  of  their  better 
educated  brethren.  It  is  not  necessary  to  join  in  the 
apprehensions  of  the  ordaining  or  the  agricultural 
brethren,  and  accuse  those  better  educated  preachers  of 
having  "no  soul"  or  "heart"  in  their  work.     They 
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liavc  as  mncli  ppiritual  or  moral  Ijcart  in  their  work  aR 
their  iincliistsically  etlufiited  hrctlireii,  but  tliey  have  Ici^s 
physical  lieait  in  it.  Tiiey  are  all  soul  and  no  l)ody.  In 
educatin^j^  their  minds  they  have  paralyzed  their  hearts. 
Tiiey  have  «j!;ained  the  whole  world  and  lost  their  bodies. 
A  ^ood  preacher  once  asked  me  what  I  thou;i:lit  he 
needed  most  to  make  his  spoakini:^  more  etTective. 
*'  Put  one  thiniz;  into  your  style,"  I  said,  "  and  I'll  let 
you  otr."  "What  is  that  r"'  "Vivacity."  JTe  liad 
an  excellent  bass  voice  and  unexceptional  maimers,  but 
lie  was  monotonously  oratund.  and  a^ettin^  more  and 
more  so.  Vivacity  would  improve  his  oratory  and  pro- 
long his  pastorate.  He  could  secure  it.  :n>c  by  for- 
getting himself  and  thinking  only  of  his  subject — that 
lie  had  done  for  twenty  years — or  by  live-dollar  lessons 
in  imitative  elocution — those  he  had  tried  to  his  cost — 
he  could  secure  vivacity  by  willing  it  into  his  style. 
The  way  to  be  vivacious  is  to  be  vivacious. 
Educating  all        'pin.  education  is  all  clone  upon  one  side 

\^^^^^'^^,°"^    of   the  man— the  inside,  the  intellectual 
of  the  Earthern  i  •    r  '^    r  •       • 

Vessel.  ^''*^ — ^^^^^  ^^  ^'''^^  from  not  gettmg  m  some- 
thing in  the  wav  of  "  earnest"*  education 
on  the  physical  side — the  outside — which  it  is  the  fashion 
to  look  upon  as  the  lower  side.  But  it  is  the  side  toward 
the  fish,  and  important  somewhat,  therefore,  if  the  man 
is  to  be  a  fisher  of  men.  It  is  the  side  of  the  emotional 
nature,  which  is  five  eighths  of  a  speaker's,  especially  a 
preacher's,  success.  It  is  the  side  of  common  sense,  of 
practical  judgment,  of  mesmeric  power,  of  vivacity,  of 
unction,  of  adequate  voice,  of  knowing  what  you  are 
about.  How  could  the  June  roses  get  through  their 
education  without  their  lower  side  ?  So  with  great  oaks 
and  great  preachers,  by  their  roots  we  shall  know  them. 
Kature  is  more  inexorable  and  more  impatient  with  her 
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cal»l)aL'o  heads  than  lier  liuman  lioads.  The  former 
would  die  l)efore  entering  ui)on  their  education,  if  they 
were  not  well-rooted  and  grounded  at  the  lower  side  of 
their  nature  ;  the  latter  livi;  in  a  kind  of  trance  long 
after  the  root  of  the  matter  has  gone  out  td'  them,  and 
left  them  all  top.  Ami  even  tluMe  vegetation  dies,  for 
there  are  no  more  haiis  on  their  heads  than  there  ate 
honeysuckles  on  Mont  Ulane.  An  educated  minister  of 
the  (Jospel  is  the  only  rush  that  can  grow  without  mire. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  Nature  never  leaves 
her  V(!getable  children  to  tluniselves,  and  dots  wean  her 
intellectual  children,  who  are  expected  to  know  what 
they  are  about  or  perish  from  lack  of  that  knowledge. 
J'uU  up  the  blade  that  has  just  formed,  ami  you  will 
never  have  the  ear,  much  less  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  ; 
but  a  preacher  can  preach  on  and  on,  with  no  more  juice, 
or  sap,  or  nutriment,  or  animal  life,  or  even  vegetable 
life  in  him  than  there  is  in  last  year's  bird's-nest.  If 
he  has  his  treasure  in  an  earthen  vessel,  he  has  taken 
great  pains  to  td<e  out  the  earth  before  he  put  in  the 
treasure.  Is  that  the  reason  why  his  ilock  answer  their 
l)rayer  for  a  revival  by  sending  for  a  "  revivalist,"  and 
bring  on  the  "  out})Ouring"  by  pouring  out  to  hear  him  ? 
Is  the  revivalist's  "earnestness"  of  a  superior  quality, 
or  only  of  another  kind  ? 

All  this  mesmeric  power  of  which  wc  read  so  much 
and  hear  so  much,  now  turning  up  in  the 
shape  of  a  miraculous  gift  from  heaven  in 
the  hands  (the  hands,  literally)  of  a  mes- 
meric doctor,  and  now  in  the  familiar 
ambiguity  of  our  ancient  friends,  IJiology 
and  Psychology — all  this,  whatever  it  is,  works  out  from 
the  physical  side  of  our  nature.  And  whatever  may  be 
our  superstitious  notione,  or  scientific  solutions  of  it,  there 
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it  1*8,  tlic  most  powerful  const ituciit  eloinoiit  of  pnl)lic 
8poakin<i^,  or  oratory,  or  lishin^  for  men,  or  \viiiniii<^  souls, 
and  ill!  the  v/ay  down  from  tliiit  to  cnrrvin'j^  an  election 
for  viiliiiji^e  consta])le.  And  it  is  this  supreme  element  of 
power  in  the  art  of  public  speakin<i^  of  which  you  fj^nidu- 
ally  and  eiTectually  de})rive  your  student  who  is  to 
depend  upon  public  speakini^  for  a  livelihood. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  a^i^ricuUural  con^n-eti^ations 
shake  their  heads  with  distrust  at  your  M\\\  for  (frindini( 
out  Prea(;her8,  and  be<2;rudi^e  the  money  they  are  solicited 
to  contribute  to  it  ?  They  know  that  they  do  not  breed 
all  the  "  ijro"  out  of  their  thoroui^-hitred  horse.  The 
education  of  horses  increases  both  tlieir  speed  and  their 
])rawn.  Educated  doi»;s  are  much  more  "  in  earnest," 
and  much  more  intelli<^ently  in  earnest,  than  their  un- 
educated fellows.  Culture  promotes  their  mettle  and 
masculinity.  They  do  not  decrease  in  avoir(luj)ois,  or 
.any  other  kind  of  poise,  as  they  increase  in  intellect. 
They  can  (j^raduate  from  their  trainin<j^-master  without 
the  dyspepsia  or  the  periodical  dumps,  because  their 
physical  earnestness  is  made  to  keep  pace  with  their 
intellectual  earnestness.  How  much  prouder  and 
grander  is  the  voice  of  the  liiijfh-bred  mastiff  than  that  of 
the  ill-bred  nu)n<^rel  ?  In  the  case  of  the  intellectual 
animal  who  is  educated  for  preachinj^,  the  intellectual  is 
promoted,  not  only  without  regard  to  the  physical,  but 
at  the  expense  of  it. 

A  "  drawing  out,"  indeed,  it  is,  this  cramming,  ram- 
ming system  of  education  bv  recitation.  It  draws  like 
the  lancet  that  taps  a  vei\*-  It  bleeds  the  preacher,  and 
leaves  him  so  genteel  and  jejune  that  lu)  hearer  ever  gets 
a  particle  of  invigoration  or  inoculation  from  him.  Jlis 
animal  magnetism  is  refined  away.  If  you  should  pick 
up  a  yoang  fellow  with  a  genius  for  public  speaking  in 
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him,  with  a  great  sliow  of  rude  force,  witli  little  homo 
culture  but  much  animal  magiu'tism,  with  a  large  faculty 
for  afT(?cting  and  infecting  an  audience,  with  splendid 
physical  earnestness — I  say,  if  you  should  stumble  ujion 
such  a  young  fellow  as  this,  and  put  him  through  your 
Mill  for  (Irinding  out  Preachers,  he  would  droj)  out  of 
its  hop)>er  with  all  his  heart  and  virility  grouiul  out  of 
him.  lie  can  dress  better,  perhaps,  ami  he  certaifily  is 
better  educated  than  he  was  when  he  set  out  ;  but  can 
he  speak  better,  can  bespeak  as  well,  as  efTectiv<.»ly,  with 
as  manly  a  voice,  with  as  much  mesmeric  ])ower  'H  Ko, 
he  caniKjt  ;  and  this  is  the  fact  which  the  ordaining 
clergy  and  the  agricultural  laity  are  blindly  be  ii(»aning. 
No,  it  is  not  earnestness,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  that  the 
man  needs.  lie  is  probably  more  in  earnest  in  that 
sense  than  he  ever  was — more  intellectually,  morally, 
spiritually  in  earnest.  It  is  physical  earnestness  that  ho 
needs.  You  have  gorged  the  brain,  and  tapped  the  vein. 
You  have  gone  into  sanguinary  alliance  with  the  climate, 
and  left  nothing  but  whiteness  and  emaciation  whero 
there  was  once  red  blood  and  Morious  flesh.  Education 
as  a  process  of  emastndation  !  So  when  the  young 
preacher  goes  back  to  his  friends,  they  throw  up  their 
hands  in  consternation  and  exclaim,  "  What  in  (Jod\s 
name  have  they  been  doing  to  him  V  For  it  is  in  (lod's 
name  that  you  have  done  it,  you  know  !  What  has 
become  of  the  fellow's  magniticent  physical  earnestness, 
with  which  he  used  to  sweep  down  upon  his  hearers,  and 
bear  them  away  ?  It  has  been  exchanged  for  education, 
instead  of  being  the  basis  of  it,  the  veins  and  arteric;?  of 
it.  If  the  battery  which  worked  so  powerfully  before 
ceased  to  work  after  the  education,  have  we  nut  reason 
to  charge  the  calamity  upon  the  education  ? 

Some  students,  however,  survive  this  system  of  educa- 
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lion  l>y  oiKirviition  and  (30!n(;  out  of  t.lio  Mill  witli  Romo 
of  tlu;  ln'awii  which  thcv  liiid  when  thov  \vvA\t  into  it. 
'J'hosc  v.lio  iiiakc!  the  worst  hIiow  in  riMMtatioii  Ioho  tho 
lua.st  hrawn  in  I  he;  conrsi;  of  it,  and  niaI<o  tho  hcst 
Hpcakcr.s  alter  thoy  an^  dom;  with  it.  Tiioscj  pnhlic- 
Kpcakors  who  are  nono  the  worst;  for  tlu'ir  ( ducation  aro 
tli(i  on(K  most  liktily  to  ox(;(d.  The  Ucv.  .John  An^cll 
,lani(!s  waH  none  the  worse  for  his,  and  liecause  he  did 
not  tak(;  to  reeitation  Ik;  was  <i:iv('n  ov(;r  for  a  dunce. 

"  When  he  completed  his  education"  (recitati(>n  '(),  his 
l)ioi;raj)her  tells  us,  "  he  was  ren»arkal)le  for  nothiiii^  hut 
impetuosity,  hreadth  of  chest,  afid  su(;h  stronjjjly  devel- 
<)})ed  i)Uiiilistic  tendencies  as  to  warrant  this  blunt  siim- 
m;iry  of  his  chara(;ter  :  the  thick-headed  fool  was  fit  for 
nothiui;  l)ut  li«jjhtin«^. "  l*)Ut  he  was  tit  for  ])reaehin<^  as 
well  as  ti<jjhtii»t!;,  and  Ins  j)hysical  accessories  were  aB 
valuahle  to  him  in  thi;  j)ulpit  as  they  would  have  been  in 
the  wrestler\s  rina*. 

dohn  Ihi^lit  is  of  the  same  build  and  temper.  IIo 
reminds  you  of  a  yreat  rock  breasting  the  storm,  while  a 
great  storm  raises  in  liis  breast. 

('hancellor  Thurlow  was  ])robably  one  of  tlie  most 
marked  of  that  class  of  speakers  who  make  up  in  physi(^d 
earnestness  what  they  lack  in  intellectual  force.  Jle  is 
said  to  have  ""  rushed  like  Achilles  into  the  Held,  and 
dealt  destruction  around  him  more  by  the  stren<i;th  of  his 
arm,  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  lightning  of 
liis  eye  than  by  any  peeuliarity  of  genius." 

Are  there  iiny  rides  to  be  observed  for  keeping  tho 
health    and   preventing  ills  of  the   throat  'i      Yes.     I'll 

give  you  a  few  ounces  of  prevention  that 

A  Few  Ounces  \  '  l      c 

-  _.         ^.        iiavc  grown  out  or  my  own  experience. 
of  Prevention.    ,>.,,,  ,       , 

Dash  cold  water  on  the  throat  every  morn- 
ing wlieii  you  wasii,  for  three  hundred  a'ld  sixty-live,  not 
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tliroo  linndrod  and  sixty-four,  iiioniiri'^^s  of  the  year,  and 
\vi|)(!  it  oir  roiiixlily  with  a  ('(juise  tnwcl.  Tli(;r(!  is  iiotli- 
iiiLT  Iii<e  tin's  for  strt'iiL^tliciiiiii^  the  ontsich;  iiiusch'S  ;uid 
inside  ii|)|);iratiis.  It  is  three  hwiidr(Ml  ;uid  sixty-live 
oiniccs  of  j!rc\('nti(m  prr  aniimii. 

V'lii  iii;iv  wc:ir  silk  around  the  neck,  hut  never  wool. 
Silk  ke(!|>s  olf  the  euttiiii^  wind  without  ereatint^  moist- 
lire,  and  it  can  he  hd't  oil"  witiioiit  harm.  Wool  heats 
and  moistens,  and  once  acciistome(l  to  it  tlu;  oinissi(»n  of 
it  is  tianireious.  Do  not  aHow  tin;  collar  to  touch  th(! 
tliroat.  Thert;  should  he  room  for  two  lin;.^erH  between 
the  ci/lhir  and  the  throat. 

Keej)  your  mouth  shut  when  you  are  nf)t  usiniz;  it  f(»r 
catin<^,  drinkiiii!;,  or  speakin;^'.  It  is  :i(;t  to  he  used  for 
hreathin*::.  r.reathe  throu^xli  tin;  nose.  If  you  awake 
in  till!  m'<xht  and  lind  your  mouth  ojien,  ;.^et  uj)  and 
shut  it.  liesides,  an  open  mouth  indi(;afes  we:d<riess  of 
(diaraeter  ;  kcej)ini^^  it  closed  hy  an  exercise  of  the  will 
streui^thens  the  character  hy  Htren^^^thenini;  the  will, 
l.avater  ealis  the  mouth  ''  tin;  seat  of  brutality  and  of 
(lelieacy,  of  sincerity  and  lalsehood.'"  I  )o  not  lit  it 
betray  y<»u.  . 

Straiirhten  up  and  keep  yourself  strai<i:ht.  Walk  uj)- 
rij^ht.  The  ''shoulder  braces"  are  of  no  us(;  except  to 
suLT.i^est  bracini;  yourself  up.  They  will  not  ke(;p  your 
shoulders  back,  but  tiu'y  will  m;ik(!  you  keep  your 
shoulders  batdc.  Tliey  j(.<^'  tli(!  will.  WIkii  you 
straighten  up  for  the  first  time  vou  will  iind  that  vour 
clothes  do  not  iit  you.  "\'our  ti-ousers  are  too  slujrt  and 
yi>ur  coat  won't  button.  'J'he  tailor  measured  you  at 
your  i^n-catest  fdirinka.i,^;.  This  physical  discipline  will 
suir(ri!.st  aud  i)romote  i)hysical  self-resj)ect,  and  that  in 
'  irn  will  promote  moral  self-respect.  The  attitude  of 
dignity  di«^^nilies  the  feelin-^^     8trai<^diteni!i«^^   the   K])ino 
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etiffciis  the  moral  vertel)ra.  Tlie  Belf-distrustful  speaker 
is  helped  by  a  coiiiident  demeanor.      Try  it. 

Tlie  hest  tliinjj^  to  eat  just  before  or  just  after  speaking 
is  a  bit  of  half-done  beefsteak  and  plain  bread  without 
butter,  and  if  you  care  for  anything  to  drink,  one  cup  of 
good  English  breakfast  tea.  If  you  can  driidc  milk  with 
impunity  substitute  it  for  the  tea  at  your  after-speaking 
lunch.  Eschew  tobacco,  and  take  no  longer  tire-water 
for  your  stomach's  sake  when  you  really  intend  it  for 
your  brain's  sake.  The  occasional  stimulant  becomes  a 
constant  crutch.  The  speaker's  depression  tiiat  naturally 
follows  his  exaltation  is  only  deepened  and  darkened  by 
the  use  of  narcotics  or  stimulants.  Iloast  beef  is  the 
best  remedy  for  a  inorbid  mind.  Nourishment  that 
increases  brawn^  and  not  intoxicants  that  diminish  it,  are 
what  the  speaker  needs. 

Never  drink  water  while  you  are  speaking.  It  aggra- 
vates the  thirst  it  is  designed  to  ([uench.  It  is  a  nervous 
liabit,  like  the  handkerchief  habit  of  the  preachers. 

Bleep  immediately  before  speaking  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  best  preparation  for  it.  If  you  can  snatch  a 
c.at-nai>  of  ten  nu'nutes  you  will  be  greatly  refreshed,  but 
if  you  can  get  an  hour  or  two  of  slumber  on  your  bed  in 
your  night-gown,  you  will  rise  for  your  sermon,  lecture, 
or  plea  with  your  strength  renewed  like  that  of  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race  or  make  a  speech.  A  day's  lay-olf  on 
the  bed  is  the  rest-cure.  If  the  brain-workers  would  do 
at  home  what  they  go  to  Philadel[)hia  in  order  to  be 
compelled  to  do,  they  would  save  money  and  time,  and 
accomplish  l)y  a  short-cut  what  they  seldom  attain  by 
these  roundabout,  circuitous,  and  overdone  methods. 
Go  to  bed  once  in  awhile  and  stay  there  for  awhile — all 
day,  two  days,  a  week  even.  Why  go  to  a  penitentiur/ 
to  do  what  you  can  do  in  your  own  home,  sweet  iiomt } 
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Till';  SELF-KELrAXCE  FOR  PUBLIC  SPEAKIXO. 

The  pn])li(!  snenker  is  dependt^nt  upon  liiinself  for  the 
nse  of  liis  will,  for  knowiiiir  wliat  he  is  about,  fo'*  making 
tlie  most  of  liimself,  for  tke  physical  and  mental  con- 
ditions essential  to  his  success.  There  is  an  exultation 
about  public  speaking  peculiar  to  itself  which  shows  how 
self-reliant  the  speaker  is.  There  is  a  heat  and  thrill 
about  it  to  he  had  from  no  other  exercise  of  mind  or 
body.  Its  highest  reaches  arc  accom})anied  by  a  delirium 
which  is  probably  the  most  deliglitful  form  of  intoxica- 
tion of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  IFc  who  has 
once  felt  it  will  hanker  after  it  as  an  old  toper  after  his 
bottle.  If  there  are  ])ublic  speakers  who  have  none  of 
this  exhilaration,  they  may  infer  that  they  were  not 
desi<j;ned  of  heaven  to  do  much  upon  earth.  Their  ina- 
bility to  nud<e  themselves  feel  accounts  for  their  beim? 
uiud)le  to  make  their  hearers  feel,  and  is  perhaps  a  reason 
nhy  they  should  cease  to  feel  themselves  "called"  of 
Viod  or  man  to  light  it  out  any  longer  on  that  line. 
There  is  no  bitter  exercise  than  the  nhvsical  earnestness  of 
j/ii'tlic  speaking.  It  is  as  good  for  the  liver  as  horseback- 
"i:'lng.     A  pulpit  sweat  is  better  than  a  Turkish  bath. 

Some  min«ls  work  best,  most  effectively, 

and  expeditiously  in  and  bv  the  act  of  pub-    '^^^  Individu- 

!•  1  .  L<      1  1  !•     xi  •    1       ality  of  Public 

lie  speakin<r.     Such  men  are  nub  he  thitd<-       o      i  • 
^      .     .'^      ,  '  Speaking. 

era  as  distinguished  from  closet  thinkers. 

As  some  cannot  think  or  express  their  ^lioughts  except 
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in  tho  Rcclnsion  of  tlic  study,  so  some  arc  imablc  to  tliiiik 
out  tli>:nr  tlioiigl'cs  unless  tliey  speak  tlieni  out.  Tlie  two 
classes  mix,  l>'it  there  are  enough  strongly  marked  men 
of  each  to  make  two  separate  and  distinct  classes  of  men 
who  cx{)rcss  tlicir  tluuights  for  the  benelit  of  their 
fellow-men — speakers  and  writers.  Tlie  most  successful 
public  speakers  are  supreme  before  an  audienct;,  but 
must  tak(!  a  secondary,  if  not  twenty-secondary  [)l;i('e 
among  writers  strictly  so  called. 

Preachers  who  produce  the  greatest  iimnedi;ite  efT(M't 
(which  is  the  primary  aim  of  proa.ching),  as  Whitetield 
and  JJossuet,  are  not  competent  to  cope  with  those  who 
make  a  science  of  thinking  and  of  publishing  their 
thoughts. 

Such  facts  a..  jsc  prove  the  individuality  of  public 
sj)eaking,  and  the  comnuinding  individuality  of  the  art 
of  public  speaking  indicates  how  exclusive  should  be  the 
devotion  to  it  of  those  who  wish  to  excel  in  it.  And 
this  suggests  a  reason  why  some  who  make  considerable 
attaimnents  fall  short  of  the  lughcst  attaimnents  in  the 
art  of  rhetoric  \vhich  Plato  called  "  The  art  of  ruling 
the  nunds  of  men."  They  arc  divided  in  tlieir  allegi- 
ance between  writing  and  s])eaking,  or  between  ruling 
the  minds  of  men  by  speakiuii:  and  ri -'^ig  them  by  writ- 
ing. The  self-reliance  for  public  speaking  promotes  this 
exclusive  enthusiasm  for  it.  Preachers  who  do  some- 
thing besides  preach,  or  pleaders  who  do  something 
besides  plead,  or  agitators  who  do  something  besides 
agitate  the  ])\d>lic  mimi,  are  not  smitten  with  the  passion 
for  ruling  the  minds  of  men  by  public  speaking,  without 
which  exclusive  passion  it  is  imj)ossible  for  all  the  con- 
ditions for  su'-cess  in  piddic  speaking  to  be  fidlllled. 

Chatliam  said  :  "  I  nnist  sit  still  ;  for  when  once  I  am 
up,  everything  in  my  mind  cunicB  out."     What  brought 
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it  out  ?     Gcttinc:  up.     Sittiii":  Rtill  kept  liis  miiul  (piiet  ; 
f]^ettin<:^  on  liis  legs  set  liis  iiiiiul  in  motion.     To  say  that 

Cliatliam's  mind  worked  oratorieally  is  to 

,,     ,    .,  ,1  1        ,,       •      -.  i.   The  Oratorical 

pav  that  it  worked  under  tlie  incitement    ~ 

•  .       ,  ,  .       Temperament. 

of  excitation  peculiar  to  tlic  act  of  ]Mihhe 
.-pea king,  (rladstone's  is  anotlier  mind  that  works  ora- 
toii.-allv,  whether  he  express  liimselt'  in  a  magazine 
article  or  in  a  speeeli  from  the  Treasury  Hench.  Wher- 
ever or  liowever  he  speaks,  he  always  speaks  in  the  fas- 
cinating rhytlim  of  oratorical  diction.  lie  cannot  talk 
at  his  hest  unless  lie  rises  to  make  a  speech  to  the  com- 
pany, he  it  small  or  large  ;  and  when  he  does  rise  to 
make  a  speech,  ho  talks  as  few  other  men  can.  lie,  like 
Chatham  and  Fox  and  Curran  and  O'Connell  and  White- 
field  and  Ph  il''")8  and  Clay,  has  the  oratorical  tempera- 
ment— a  temperament  that  takes  lire  hy  the  simple  act  of 
puhlie  speaking.  It  needs  only  to  be  once  up  in  order 
to  he  ignited. 

Webster  was  endowed,  like  Macaulay,  with  an  orator- 
ical diction,  but  failed  in  tlie  oratorical  temperament. 
lie  lacked  self-reliance.  lie  depended  upon  the  oC(;a- 
sion,  and  even  when  that  was  supplied  he  was  liable  to 
fail.  Parties  do  not  like  leaders  whom  they  have  to 
mirse.     The  stump  is  a  rough  cradle. 

The  late   Lord   Clarendon  M'as  another 
maiked  instance  of  failure  in  public  sj)eak- 


ing,  from  a  deliiiiencv  in  the  self-reliance 


Lord 

Clarendon's 

"Constitutional 


Sluggishnes 


indis[)ensable  for  public  s[)eaking,  espe- 
cially for  that  of  public  men  who  would  create  and  mould 
pu})li(;  opinion.  "  Ilis  merits,"  wearett>ld,  "  were  half 
hidden,  and  his  usefulness  greatly  marre<l  by  a  constitu- 
tioiud  sluggishness  which,  while  it  saved  him  from  errors, 
cheated  him  of  brilliant  victories  and  .some  prizes.  In 
his  whole  career,  perhaps,  no  episode  occurred  at  which 
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his  pnlsc  seemed  to  beat  faster  than  its  wont.  Tic  had 
not  tlic  teniperanicnt  that  M'onld  liave  enabled  liim  to 
make  the  most  of  his  superior  powers  and  splendid 
experience.  A  little  more  raj)idity,  and  Lord  Claren- 
don miii-ht  have  died  Prime-Alinister/'  A  little  more 
8lniid)cr,  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep  on 
the  pulpit-desk,  and  you  will — be  an  insurance  agent  ! 
His  lordship  came  of  a  slow-blood  family.  A  little  more 
consciousness  of  that  fact,  and  a  little  more  self-reliance 
and  self-excitation  in  consetjuence,  is  what  he  needed — 
a  little  more  turning  of  the  will  upon  his  "  constitutional 
sluggishness,""  a  little  more  of  that  knowing  what  he  was 
about  before  an  audience,  without  which  no  public 
speaker  can  make  the  most  of  himself. 

A  war  minister  of  England  advocates  a  scheme  of 
army  reorganization  which,  he  says,  ''  cost  him  many 
months  of  anxious  thought  and  study  so  languidly," 
according  to  the  report,  "  that  the  House  was  hardly 
able  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  changes  which  he 
proposed.  He  spoke  within  his  voice,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  listen  attentively  in  order  to  hear.  A  little 
more  boldness  and  ring  would  certaiidy  have  procured 
for  the  scheme  more  consideration."  The  same  anxious 
thought  aiul  study  that  produced  the  scheme  would  have 
procured  for  it  the  requisite  boldness  ar.d  ring.  Speak- 
ing within  the  voice — that  is,  within  its  power — is  the 
residt  of  a  flagging  will.  It  is  natural  enough,  because 
huiguor  is  as  natural  as  anger. 

Lord  John  Jlussell  tebsus  how  the  "  tame  and  ineffec- 
tive manner"  of  Lord  Althorpin  bringing 

How  Lord  j„  ^1,^  C(>eici.)!i  TmII  produced  a  feeling  of 
Derby  Saved      ..         ,   ■     i  •     ,•   ,i  i  n     .    , 

the  Day         oi^^gust  in  his  followers  that  was  Weli-mgii 

mutiny,    when    Stanley,    afterward   Lord 
Derby,  saved  the  day,  and  the  bill,  and  his  party  by  a 
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epcccli  that  completely  neutralized  the  *'  tame  and  in- 
eiTective"  iiiflnenee  of  his  leader. 

"  Jle  detailed,  with  8trikin<j;  effect,  tl'C  circumstances 
attciidiniz;  the  nnirder  of  a  clergyman  and  the  niJ^ony  of 
his  widow,  who,  after  seeiiij^  her  husband  murdered,  liad 
to  bear  in  terror  rumiinn;  knocks  at  tlie  door,  kept  up  al! 
night  by  the  miscreants  who  had  committed  the  crime. 
The  House  became  appalled  and  agitated  at  the  dreadful 
picture  which  he  pkaced  before  their  eyes  ;  tliey  felt  for 
the  sorrows  of  the  innocent  ;  tlicy  were  shocked  at  the 
dominion  of  assassins  and  robbers.  When  he  had  ]>ro- 
duced  a  thrilling  effect  by  these  descriptions  he  turned 
upon  O'Connell,  who  led  the  opposition  to  the  measure, 
and  who  seemed  a  short  time  before  about  to  achieve  a 
triumph  in  favor  of  sedition  and  anarchy.  He  recalled 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  at  a 
recent  public  meeting  O'Connell  had  spoken  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons  as  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
scoundrels.  In  a  tempest  of  scorn  and  indignation,  he 
excited  the  anger  of  the  men  thus  designated  against  the 
author  of  tlie  calumny.  The  House,  which  two  honfs 
l)efor(!  seemed  about  to  yield  to  the  great  agitator,  was 
now  almost  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  In  the  midst 
of  the  storm  which  his  eloquence  had  raised  he  sat  down, 
having  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  elo- 
(jueiKie  ever  won  in  a  popular  assembly  by  the  powers  of 
oratorv. " 

The  late  Lord  J)erby  had  an  abundance  of  self-indiuted 
excitement.  He  had  the  oratorical  temperament  and  a 
genius  for  debate.  1  heard  the  last  speech  he  ever 
delivered,  and  was  imju'cssed  with  the  knightly  bearing 
and  the  self-reliance  of  the  irreat  debater.     I  could  seer 


plainly  that  he  was  quite  used  to  making  himself  como 
to  time  when  the  time  came  for  the  speech.     He  carried 
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liiinsclf  iirtpresRivcly.  lie  held  a  roll  of  paper  in  liia 
Wght  linncl,  wliicli  lie  raised  hliili  and  broii^j^lit  down  into 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with  a  whack.  It  was  a 
capital  device  for  startling  the  drowsy  woolsack  or  the 
drones  in  gowns. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  iind  another  man  in  modern 

times  more  exclusively,  and  in  consequence  more  elTec- 

tiv'cly,  a  public  speaker  than  Wendell  Phillips.     Indeed, 

he  was  so  rigidly  and  restrictedly  a  ruler 

Wendell        ^^  j]^^  minds  of  men  by  the  art  of  rhetoric, 

Phillips's         xi     i.    1  •        rr     .•  •  a        T    2. 

Self-Reliance     ^''''^   "'^  elieotivencss  is  connned  to  one 

branch  of  that  ono  art — that  of  agitator. 
And  so  pertinaciously  and  exclusively  did  his  mind 
adhere  to  that  department  of  ])ublic  speakiiig,  that  he 
failed  in  even  the  department  so  nearly  akin  to  it  as  con- 
troversy. To  see  Mr.  Phillips  fail  in  controversial 
public  speaking,  as  well  as  in  the  tact  and  judgment 
indispensable  for  acting  in  conjunction  with  many  men 
of  many  minds,  was  to  see  how  narrow  may  be  the  gauge 
upon  which  the  art  of  ruling  the  minds  of  men  by  public 
speaking  may  be  made  to  run.  Mr.  Phillips  once  said 
of  himself  in  a  private  chat :  "  1  am  a  stirrer-up  of 
things  generally."  That  is  exactly  what  he  was,  and  a 
soother-down  of  things  generally,  or  a  judicious  adjuster 
of  thinu:;s  iretierallv,  is  exactly  what  he  was  not.  lie  was 
a  born  and  trained  agitator. 

So  was  Daniel  O'Connell.  Trained,  I  say.  ]\lr. 
IMiillips  told  me  that  he  learned  how  to  make  an  audi- 
ence hear  and  heed  hiii  by  their  attenjpt  to  make  him 
hear  and  heed  them.  The  more  they  would  not  listen 
the  more  he  determined  that  they  should  hear  what  he 
had  to  say.  It  was  a  rare  training  in  distinctness,  in 
articulate  earnestness,  in  the  use  of  the  will,  in  knowing 
what  you  are  about,  and  in  self-reliance.     Mr.  Phdlips's 
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mind,  not  only  l>y  rciisnn  of  its  pociiliur  coiistriK't'ion, 
l>iit  ii8  tlio  result  of  liii^  experience  witii  the  iiu>h,  worked 
iis  Chatlumrs  w;is  said  to  hiive  worked,  orat<)ri(;;illy. 
J I  is  mission  was  to  create  pul)lic  opinion,  not  to  ntilizc 
ir.  "  Abrupt  utterances,  thrown  (>ut  isolated,  unex- 
plained"'— the  rest  must  be  done  by  others.  Ho  was  no 
i»;eneral,  but  a  mai^nilicent  IThlan,  our  briii^ht  [)arti('ular 
star  of  pure  oratory,  aiul  as  knii^htly  pure  a  soul  as  ever 
broke  a  lance  with  a  popular  injustice.  We  i)rinji;  liini 
in  here  as  an  example  of  what  a  passionate  and  exclusive 
devotion  to  public  B]ieakin<r  will  accouiplish,  and  how 
this  art — the  only  one  used  by  Ilim  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake — rewards  her  votaries.  Indeed,  it  is  written 
over  the  threshold  of  every  art :  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  arts  before  Me. 

I  asked  Philli|)8  what  lie  thou<j:ht  of  llenrv  Vincent. 
"  Pulmonary  elocpience  !'■  Vincent  is  unfairly  treated 
by  this  liing.  AVe  are  just  as  much  in  need  of  his 
dramatic  descriptions  as  we  are  of  Phillips's  conversa- 
tional invective.  Vincent's  day  was  over  when  he  came 
to  this  country.  Ilis  voice  was  cracked.  Twenty-five 
years  before  the  burly  chartist  was  a  power  with  his 
powerful  elocution,  and  theatrical  manner,  and  self- 
induced  mesmerism. 

l*hillips  on  the  platform  was  an  elegant  gentleman 
conversing  with  his  friends  and  lampooning  his  emmies. 
He  was  a  rare  instance  of  what  the  collo(]uial  element  in 
|iublic  speaking  can  accomplish.  P)ut  he  was  not  appre- 
ciated by  untraiued  audiences.  He  recpiired  listeners 
that  were  accustomed  to  listening. 

Some  who  have  not  the  oratorical  tem-  Make  the  Most 
})erament  have  the  self-reliance  and  v/ill-      of  Yourself, 
power,  which  enables  them  to  make  the 
most  of  their  faculties  and  attainments.     These  sluggish 
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temperaments,  wliicli  are  not  roused  l)y  the  simple  act 
of  ])ul)lic  speaking;,  are  just  tlie  ones  to  wlioru  tliis  <le- 
vice  of  Helf-excitation  is  inmieusely  useful.  The  ora- 
torical teui[)eraHK'ut  is  iuvariahly  associated  with  l)hysi- 
eal  lassitude  and  indolence.  It  is  essentiidly  a  Ccliic  as 
distinii;uislied  from  a  Teutonic  temperament ;  a  bitumi- 
nous as  o})posed  to  an  anthracite  tem])ernment.  It  can 
got  mad  or  make  a  speech  upon  the  slightest  ])ro- 
vocation.  It  has  a  constitutional  aversion  for  manual 
labor,  for  all  physical  exertion,  indeed,  except  that 
induced  by  ])assionate  emotion,  whether  it  take  the  form 
of  oratorical,  political,  or  martial  and)ition.  Oratory 
thrives  where  agriculture  declines.  What  we  and  the 
English  boast  of  as  extraordinary  in  the  way  of  im pas- 
sioned public  speaking  is  common  enough  in  France  and 
Italy,  where  indolence  and  eloquence  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  oratorical  temperament  is  very  inilammable  under 
the  excitation  of  public  speaking.  "  When  once  it  is 
up,"  its  blood  is  up.  This  is  not  so  much  or  so  often 
the  case  with  the  oratory  of  England,  but  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  so  with  that  of  this  country,  where  the 
Celtic  temperament  is  already  in  the  ascendant,  and 
where  the  Celtic  fornis  of  thinking  and  style  of  writing 
and  speaking  are  destined  to  prevail. 

We  cannot,  however,  share  in  the  advantages  of  a 
national  peculiarity  unless  we  share  in  the  peculiarity 
itself.  If  our  minds  do  not  work  oratorically  we  must 
compel  the!n  to  work  as  oratorically  as  we  can.  We 
must  nudve  the  most  of  what  qualitications  we  have,  and 
the  more  we  make  of  them  the  more  we  can  make  of 
them.  If  "  M'hen  once  we  are  up''  nothing  "  in  our 
minds  comes  out,''  we  must  devise  some  means  for 
bringing  something  out.  or  abandon  public  speaking  as 
the  means  hy  which  we  are  "  called  "  to  win  souls,  or 
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reform  nations,  or  stir  up  things  fjcnerally.     A  dnuii 

lias  notliinuf  in  it   until   it  is  struck.      Then   it  is  full  u( 

sound    and   fury,   siii'nifviiiii^    something:,    si<Miifvinir   To 

arms — battle — victory. 

Soniotinirs  it  will  happen — nay,  it  i^enerally  happens, 

exee})t  in  [)olitieal  eauipaii!;u  speakini!; — that  the  oerasion 

is  dormant  and  the  audience  is  dormant.    _,,     ,,.  , 

•AIT-        .1  1  IT  ,       .        ~"^  Virtue  of 

\V  .lat  IS  the  speaker  to  do  under  sueh  aw-      Earnestness 

cumstanees  'i     Wait  for  the   andi(Mice   to    to  be  Assumed 

come  to  life,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  hrini^^      '^  yo"  ^^^e 

liim  to  life  i  or  hrinij;  himself  to  life,  and    _  ^    "°      ^  , 
,      ,1    ,  1    •        1  •  r  ^    \'v    i    Temperament, 

by  that  means  l)nn<i;  his  audience  to  lite  i 

What  l)rin<i:s  the  fro_ii!;s  to  life  in  the  s])riii^  ?  (Jertainly 
the  fro*2;s  do  not  bring  themselves  to  life.  They  are 
awakened  by  the  increase  of  warmth  in  the  rajs  of  the 
81U1.  So  the  froi^s  in  the  audience  will  never  come  to 
life  until  they  obtain  a  little  more,  or  a  good  deal  more, 
warm  light  from  the  speaker.  Yon  may  know  it  has 
arrived  by  the  croaking.  ]>etter  the  croaking  of  the  few 
cold  frogs  at  yonr  superlluous  warmth,  than  the  condem- 
nation that  was  visited  upon  the  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Laodicea  for  being  merely  lukewarm. 

When  the  hearers  are  least  interested,  from  either 
their  familiarity  with  the  toj)ic  or  the  depression  of  their 
surroundings,  tUe  speaker  is  to  be  most  interested  — 
that  is,  he  is  to  show  most  interest,  lience  animation, 
physical  earnestness.  Showing  interest  will  increase  his 
interest.     Assuming  such  a  virtue  creates  it. 

When  you  suspect  tnat  your  sernuni  or  lecture  is  below 
your  mark,  and  that  it  will  therefore  be  received  with 
delight  by  those  who  enjoy  nothing  in  your  >  i  'C0Ui*se 
except  its  defects,  that  is  the  time  for  summoning  all 
your  self-reliance,  your  physical  earnestness,  your  will- 
power     That  is  the  time  for  falling  buck  upon  your 
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reserves  in  tlio  wiiy  of  faciilticfl  niul  qualifies  wliicli 
nlwiiys  stand  ivady  to  lly  to  your  assistance  wlien  tlioso 
M'liicli  constitute  your  van;j;uanl  are  driven  in.  'I'liat  is 
llii^  time  to  lift  uj)  your  vcrtehrsr,  and  your  head,  and 
your  ])luck,  and  your  voice,  and  look  your  audience 
R(juari!  in  the  eye,  clear  your  tliroat— in  a  word,  wlmi 
your  (NU'tlien  vessel  is  cauijjlit  and  eanin)t  beiir  Uj)  into  the 
wind,  let  her  drive.  Soniethini::  may  come  of  it,  whereas 
nothini:;  can  eonie  of  doin^*  nothinji;.  These  moments 
of  contrary  wiiuls  are  very  critical  ones  for  the  earthen 
vessel.  They  sometimes  carry  him  upon  the  rocks 
through  the  sheer  hel[)lessness  and  i^ive-uf)  of  tlie  eaj)- 
tain — (^aptain  Will.  Ilcncc  the  necessity  for  a  self- 
reliance  which  is  abundant  in  resfuirces,  and  ({uiek  in  the 
use  of  them,  and  as  competent  for  the  perilous  dash  as 
the  safe  n)aiKeuvre.  The  sj)eaker  must  compier  himself 
if  lie  M'ould  con(juer  his  audience  and  turn  its  apathy 
into  interest. 

It  is  ])reposterous  to  say  that  in  every  other  occupation 

and  protession  in  the  world,  from  fox-hunting  to  ollice' 

hunting;',  a  man  is  to  make  the  most  of  him- 

Self-Reliance     ^^.j!'^  j^^  |^},.,j.  j,j  pi-enching  a  man  is  to  see 

.,,0  •  -i.     1    how  little  he  can  make  of  himself,  his  iudij:- 
with  Spiritual  ,  '         .1      t-> 

Dependence.  n»ent,  tact,  physical  earnestness,  and  self- 
reliance.  All  squeaniishness  with  reference 
to  nioviuii:  himself,  in  order  that  he  nuiv  move  others,  the 
preacher  should  put  away  at  once  and  forever.  There 
is  no  quarrel  between  the  highest  sense  of  spiritual 
dependence  and  the  liveliest  sense  of  self-i'eliance.  Both 
arc  inconsistent  with  a  parson's  giving  an  ill  man  reason 
for  saying  :  *'  You  speak  of  tlie  "joys  of  heaven  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  me  disgusted  with  them."  To  say  that 
we  must  not  use  a  tone  until  we  have  its  feeling,  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  we  must  not  be  courteous  or 
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civil   until    wo   fool    liko    it.      Ft    is   just   as   much   tlio 

proacher's    duty    to    speak    in    tlio   toiu;   luid    inatiiu^r  of 

HViupatliv  wliili!  lie   is   ;i(lmiiiistL'rii)iJ'  svnipatliv,   rciianl- 

less    of  his   (►\vm    fceliuirs,    as   it   is   our  (hity   to  hohavo 

courteously  U\  our  fellows  wliethcr  wo  feel  liko  it  oi*  not, 

Unless  the  preacher  absolutely  dishelieves  what  ho  says, 

lie  is  iustitied  in  saviui::  it,  is  reciuired  to  say  it  as  thou«>h 

lie  docs  believe  it.      Tso   man   on   earth  could  stand  tiio 

test  of  only  preaching-  when  his  faith   is  at  its  hii:;hest. 

In  fact,  much  of  a  preacher's  scepticism  is  an  evanescent 

mood  which  nothini^  ])uts  to  ilii:;ht  sooner  thtiii  })reach- 

m<r.     This  mood,  too,  instead  ()f  arisinu^  from  an  impiir- 

iiii^  mirul,  may  arise  from  a  sour  Rtonuudi — or  a  stomach 

overloaded   with   Jiot  bn-ad   and    ice-water,   v;hich    may 

have  sonuithinuj  to  do  with  the  low  state  of  liuni^er  an(l 

thirst  after  rii;'hteousness. 

I    can    recall   no   bcittcr  illustration    of   how  the  besfc 

trained  and   most  contident  of  ])ublic  speakers   may  bo 

tlu'own  by  the  occnsion  than  the  failure  of 

the  felicitous  and  faceti(ms  JefTrey  in   his     A  Practised 

attempt  to  present  John   Philip   Kemble  ^,      ^^^,  ^'^,, 

•n  11  if  \  i.  11-      r  Thrown  by  the 

With  a  gold   Buuti-box  at  a  ])ul)he  dinner        Occasion. 

at  Edinburidi. 

"  lie  rose  for  the  purpose  with  full  coniidenec  in  that 
extemporaneous  power  which  had  never  failed  him  ; 
but  when  the  dramatist  raised  his  kini^ly  form  at  the 
same  instant  and  confronted  the  diminutive  man  with  his 
mai^nificent  obeisance — the  grandest,  probably,  ever 
made  by  mortal— the  most  fluent  of  speakers  was  sud- 
denly struck  dumb.  lie  sat  down,  with  his  8j)eech  un- 
linished  and  the  golden  gift  unpresented." 

Sometimes  the  audience,  utterly  unsuspicious  of  its 
royal  appearance,  will  assume  a  "  kingly  form"  to  even 
a  speaker  who  had  every  reason  to  suppose  he  had  con- 
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(MMt  ciioiiijjli  io  carrv  liiiii  t'lroiij^li,  mid  nlriko  liiiu  diuiil), 
nr,  what  is  just  as  had,  strike  him  with  a  (•(•iii[»licut.ioii 
of  h('wil(h'riii<j.'  |>hias('s. 

The   «)i'atu|-I('al,    hkcthc    |MK'ti('al   oi"    iiiiisical  orfji^ani/a- 

lioii,  is   apt    to    he   ii-ritahh',   toiichv,    easily    thrown,  and 

th(»   puhhc  speaker  needs  e(pianiniily  and 

belf-Posscr.-      poise.      In  eont  r»»\  crsv  it,  is  indisiieiis  iliU;. 

sioii  niul  ,,,  111-  1 

Good-Nature.  ""'  '''■''•'<'''■  '^^'l'"  '"'^''•^  ''•■'  li'"'lH'r  h.se.s 
the  hatth'.  Ihirk(!\s  woniK'rfnl  force!  and 
hriliianey  wer(>  liin(K're(l  hv  Iiis  irrilahiiitv.  Lvndhiii'st 
was  often  more  than  a  match  lor  I  >rou<i:liain,  with  all  his 
resonrct's,  hv  reason  ol  his  superior  coolness,  which  \\"M 
the  result,  of  sidf-discipline  hy  tlu^  use  of  the  will.  Pitt 
kept  his  temper,  and  was  kej>t  hy  it.  AlthoUij,h  lio 
Fonietimes  vomitcil  fr(»m  neryousiiess  Ixdnnil  the  sjn'akcr'rt 
chair,  lu'  lU'ver  lost  his  halance  heforo  it.  Disi'ai'Ii  lost 
his  temper  at  startinjj;  out,  hut  saw  his  erroi",  and  vwv 
nfter  kiit'w  what,  he  and  his  tenqxT  were  ahout.  Ilo 
never  ai>'ain  let  go  thi;  nins,  lie  kept  himself  well  in 
lutud. 

'i'liis  recalls  tlie  s(>cond  Ili-nrv  ( iraltan,  wh<»  '' could 
not  utter  a  half  dozen  si'utences  without  i::ettin!ji,'  into 
such  a  passion  and  indul^ini:;  in  such  violence  of  jj;esluro 
tliiit  it  was  (piiti'  uusarfe  for  any  memher  t<)  sit  within 
reach  of  his  riiiiit  aian.'''  Uc  "  forii'ot  himself  and 
thouirht  oidv  of  hit^  suhiect,'"  did  not  know  what  he  and 
liis  n'cstures  were  ahout. 

Lutlier  said  :  "  I  never  speak  so  wi-ll  as  wIilu  I  am  in 
a  passion  ;''  hut  accordiiii^  to  his  own  confession  his  most 
injudicious  and  injurious  utterances  grew  out  of  his 
epeaking  when  he  was  in  a  passion. 

Pul)lie  speaking  is  depressing  in  ]>roportion  as  it  is 
exliikuMting,  and  is  therefore  neeessarilv  followed  hy  a 
rouetioii.     You  tunihle  from  great  heights  to  correspond- 
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('\('r.j)lio?i  to  tlic   iiiiivi'i'siii    rule      we  die  to  live  ;    in-  lli;it 

H;i\t'tl)    !lill;^^■If  hIkiI!    lost;   liiiiisclC,  ;iiid    liclli.it,  <li;\'o((lli 

liimsrir  niiisl,  jKirisli  of  tin-  dcvotioi!       Stil!,  yoii  c;iii  liuM 

yoiirsc!!"   toLi^ctluT,  and    IxTiik  tin;    orcc:  of   (lie  l;i,\v  hmiuc- 

uliut.      lint.  Hot  l»y   fooIiiiL'  a\v;i_y  your  time  on  h  :-,,-oiis  in 

cnipiiasiH,  or  attitudes  hd'oro  a   looklni:;  idass,  or  rx-cii  I»y 

eivJM*^  your   w  Iioh;   tliiu;   to  recitations   in    tlicdcad  Ian- 

ii'iiMi^cs.      !l    your  tcacJicrs  of   law   a.ii<!    tiicolopy   do  not 

yiy  :iny  attention  to  your  tminint^  in  liic,  living;  lan;j:;ii;ii^(; 

iu  wliicii    you   arc  to  wpcak,  or  lo  your   judi^'incnt,  or  to 

your   pliyHical   discipline,,   or  to  ycmr  self-r(;straint,   you 

must    icivo    atttoiition    t(»   them    yourself    in    (lownrii^ht, 

u|»ri,L';lit,,  outrii^dit,  earnest,  or  you  will  ;<raduat;e  a  fool  or 

a  j»aralyti(!. 

It   was  said   <d'    Daniel   <>'(!onnell   that  if    his  fe(!iin;j^ 

were  not  enliKt(;d,    ids   manner   was  crold   and    iiis  voice 

mofiotonous,  aiu!   those  who  nevcjr  lieard 

liim    hef»>re  "would  woruier   low  lie  eyer       O  Conneli, 

,  ,   ,  .1  1  \      -^      ^^     MiiabeatJ  and 

could  liavo  attained  so  much  popiuanty.  Brouehain 

Tlu^y  e.\{)e(;tcd   tlio   juiolic  speaker  to  Ik; 

wlial  tjiey  iioyer  exiiect  their  trottiriLf  liorses  and  laviiitf 

hens  to  l)u    -always  at  tlieir  hest.      Xeithf.'r  liorse,  hen, 

nor  s])eaker  c;in   enduro  fiu<di  a  test,      ()'(yonnell  proh- 

al»ly  klH3^v   vyliat  ho  and    ids  fecdinii-s  were  ahout,   and 

kcjtt  them  under  the  control  of  his  will  and  judgment. 

Miraheau  wiiA  yery  appreciative  of  his  physical  a(!eeH- 

Bories.      lie  counted  mucli  u{)ou  Ids  liideoiis  feature^,  liirf 

heavy   cyehrows,   liis  eiu>riu(»us  hrn  h   of  liair,  npon  his 

very   \i<i;line8S,      "  Xo   one    knows'"   lie  said,    ""all    the 

power  of  my  U|ji,!inesK.      When  I  siiako  my  terrihle  mane 

none  dare  internj]jf.  nu\''     Jle  had  a  frii^htful  stare,  and 

coyured  hiiusulf  with  tho  fer<jcity  of  u  ])ohu*  hear  ;  liut 
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Miulanie  do  Siullaiit  says  lie  was  "  an  empty  buii^bear." 
Perhaps  nobody  knew  tliiit.  ])etter  than  himself.  Every 
bully  dreads  the  diseovery  of  his  own  cowardice.  (Ora- 
tory is  often  the  refuge  of  the  craven  brai^^i^art. 

IMirabeau  was  a  ij^ood  specimen  of  self-reliance  and 
self-restraint  as  well  as  physical  earnestness.  Jlj  was 
slow  at  first,  be_ii;an  with  great  deliberation,  kept  himself 
well  in  hand,  made  the  most  of  himself,  always  knew 
what  he  and  his  savage  voice  were  about.  With  all  his 
storm  and  rage  he  never  lost  self-command  or  ecpiilib- 
riuuL  lie  deterntined  that  his  voice  should  be  heanl 
in  all  its  varied  inflections  and  cadeiutes,  and  it  was.  lie 
made  a  dagger  of  it,  and  thrust  'uto  his  hearers,  oi  a 
I'laul  of  it,  and  brought  it  down  upon  them  with  mash- 
ing, crashing  force. 

i.ord  Urougliam  was  a  rare  Illustration  of  the  use  of 
the  will  in  pui)Iic  speaking  of  self-reliance,  and  knowing 
what  you  a»'e  about,  and  making  the  most  of  yourself 
wlien  you  gi^t  upon  your  legs  befoi'e  an  audience.  IIo 
iiad  an  oratori(;al  and)ition  and  an  oratorical  tem[)era- 
iiient.  lie  made  a  study  of  himself  and  of  every  other 
speaktM'.  IIu  picked  np  any  quality  or  device  that  ho 
found  in  the  eifective  barristers  and  ])reaclicrs,  and 
incorporated  it  in  liis  own  style.  That  is  the  way  he 
secured  his  famous  "  Brougham  whisper."  lie  noticed 
that  a  ])reacher  made  up  for  the  feebleness  of  his  voice 
by  lowering  it  at  certain  times  on  certain  ])assages.  Ho 
cultivatei;  a  whisj)er  which  comnumded  attention,  but 
lie  knew  what  he  and  his  voice  v/ere  about  too  well  to 
be  always  whispering,  lie  knew  when  to  whisper  and 
when  to  b!w  upon  his  bugle,  lie  knew  enough  to 
be  dull  enough  when  it  suited  his  purpose.  lie  could 
rest  himself,  and  save  himself,  and  husband  his  resources 
for  the  emergency,     lie  knew,  aa  every  speaker  elioulU, 
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where  lie  was  strmiij^,  jind  wlicrc  weak,  and  in  wliat 
kind  of  rlietorical  liariiess  lie  worked  l)est.  lie  was 
^reat  in  making  or  repelling;  an  attack,  lie  was  a 
fctrikinij;  illustration  of  how  much  thi;  conibativo  element 
has  to  do  with  the  workini:;  of  the  animal  tridvanic 
battery  on  two  le<4-s.  Jlis  delivery  expressed  his  mood 
and  created  it  as  well.  AV^Iien  he  rose  the  stiuni 
rose  within  him  ;  when  he  sat  down  the  storm  sub- 
sided, lie  spoke  as  much  with  his  body  as  lie  did  with 
his  mind.  And  his  body,  like  Mirabeau's,  was  a  ]>ower- 
ful  auxiliary  of  the  mind,  lie  had  a  bold  forehead  and 
a  sha^ijy  shock  of  coarse  hair — a  rock  covered  with 
thorns  and  briers.  His  nose  was  a  huire  cra^,  and  his 
eyes  ijlared.  He  was  awkward,  but  his  awkwardiu'ss 
became  him.  It  was  in  keepiiii*;  with  his  stylti  of  rhetoric 
and  elocution.  For  such  a  speaker  to  take  ou  tlu;  eU'eni- 
inate  <j^races  of  a  Chesterfiehl  would  be  to  reduce  him  to 
— a  (Miestertield. 

AVhoever  has  made  a  study  of  our  Kn^-lish  books  of 
rhetoric  must  have  observed  soniethinu^  of  a  contradiction 

in  their  advice  with  referenc^e  to  the  self- 

,.  r  IT  1  •  i>i   •  Contradictions 

reliance  tor  i)ul)lic  siKakiiu::.      J>lair  savs,    .    ^,     „     , 
'■  .        , ,  .         •     '     in  the  Books 

under  the  head  of  ''  The  Pathetic  Part  of  Rhetoric, 
of  a  Discourse,"  which  mii^ht  )e  called 
the  movinii;  ])art  of  a  discourse  :  "  The  only  efTectuid 
method  (of  movinj^  others)  is  to  be  moved  yourselvrn. 
.  .  .  The  internal  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pal  ;os 
to  his  words,  his  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole 
manner,  which  exiu'ts  a  power  almost  irresistilde  over 
those  who  hear.  Ihit" — vou  must  not  be  moved  vour- 
pelves  by  yourselves.  You  tnust  not  be  in  the  sli<:htrst 
di'i^ree  self-reliant  for  your  intenud  emotions—"  But  uii 
this  point,  as  I  lune  haj  occasion  before  to  show,  all 
attempts  toward  becoming  pathetic,   when   we  are  not 
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moved  ourselves,  expose  us  to  certain  ridicule."  Onr 
author  then  refers  with  approval  to  Qnintiliairs  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  he  jxu'isned  for  moving  otljers — i.e., 
by  first  niovin<j^  himself  I  "  Qiiintilian,  who  discourses 
upon  tin's  subject  with  much  i2^ood  sense,"  declares  that 
his  "method  for  enteriiiii;  into  those  passions  which  ho 
wanted  to  excite  in  others,"  was  to  "  set  before  his  own 
iDiagination  stron*^  pictures  of  the  distress  or  indignities 
wjiicli  they  liad  sulTered  whose  cause  he  was  to  i)lead." 
lie  "  dwelt  upon  these  till  he  was  alfected  by  a  passion 
similar  to  that  which  the  persons  themselves  had  felt. 
To  this  method  he  attributes  all  the  success  he  ever  had 
in  public  speaking,  and  (lilair  adds)  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  an  orator's  sensi- 
bility will  add  greatly  to  his  pathetic  ])(>weri\"  If 
(^uintilian's  imaginary  "  pictures"  were  not  "  attiMnj)ts 
toward  becoming  pathetic,"  or  bcMiig  moved  "  wiien  ho 
was  not  moved  himself,"  a  method  wiiich  I)lair  declares 
would  incur  ridicule,  there  must  be  some  way  of  recon- 
ciling the  })ositions  of  these  two  authors  which  1  cannot 
discover.  Iliair  reflected  a  po])ular  fallacy  upon  this 
subject  which  was  uidvnown  to  the  ancients — viz.,  that 
because  the  actor  is  self-reliant  for  his  emotional  re- 
sources, the  public  speaker,  especially  the  preacher, 
should  not  be.  l)Ut  when  he,  or  anv  other  Ejuxlish 
writer,  descants  ui)on  the  ex[)ression  of  the  emotions  or 
passions  in  language,  ho  finds  himself  trying  to  balance 
himself  on  the  two  stools,  that  of  exclusive  dependence 
upon  the  occasion,  and  that  of  self-reliance  when  the 
occasion  fails,  (^uintilian  and  Cicero  had  no  such  prej- 
udice as  that  which  tangles  the  modern  authorities  upon 
public  speaking. 
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warnitli  without  feeling  it."  Hero  is  the  fulliicy  tliat  all 
eelf-iiuhiced  wanrith  or  fceliiiu^  is  dislionest,  and  all 
M'armtli  or  foclii)jj^  produced  by  the  oceasion  is  neeessarily 
liouest.  "  Tlic  very  aspect  of  a  !ari!:e  assembly  attentive 
to  the  voice  of  one  man  is  suflicient  to  inspire  that  man 
with  such  ekn^ation  and  warmth  as  ijives  rise  to  stromr 
impressions."  Now,  why  sliouM  tlie  warmtli  inspired 
by  an  audience  l)e  more  liunest  tlian  tliat  inspired  by  liis 
own  reflections  and  imajjjination  ?  l-Jnt  "  he  must  not 
allow  impetuosity  to  cnrry  him  too  far."  If  he  may 
stop  his  warmth,  or  restrain  k,  why  may  he  not  create 
it?  "lie  n.'.'.st  not  kindle  too  soon."  If  the  nnnnent 
for  being  kindled  is  under  his  control,  why  may  not  the 
kindlintij  itself  be  subject  to  his  will  ?  If  he  is  allowed 
to  say  when  he  shall  feel  the  emotion,  why  is  he  iH)t 
allowed  to  say  whether  he  shall  feel  it  or  not  i  If 
I)enu)sthenes,  as  I>Iair  says,  is  to  be  commended  for 
kindliuii;  his  audience  "  by  callinjj^  up  the  names  of  those 
who  fell  at  I^Iaiathon,"  and  Cicero  his  "•  by  apostro- 
])hizini;  the  Alban  hills  and  <»;roves,"  why  are  not  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero  and  Dr,  I'lair  justiiied  in  resortini^ 
to  the  same  or  some  other  devices  for  kindlini^  and  liiini; 
their  own  emotions  ?  Our  teacher  of  the  awful  rules  of 
rhetoric  soon  fori!;ets  his  own  rules,  for  he  tells  the 
lawyer  that  he  must  do  just  what  he  says  all  public 
sp(;akers  must  avoid  doinii; — assume  the  virtim  of  wiirmth 
if  he  has  it  not.  "  It  has  a  bad  effect  uj)on  his  cause  for 
him  to  a])pear  inditferent  or  unmoved."  If  he  is  not 
self-reliant  for  his  emotion,  how  can  he  avoid  appearing 
unmoved  ? 

I)lu'it,  another  of  our  setters  of  the  public  speakers  to 
"  Elo([U(Uice   must   be   the   voice   of  one 
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pose  wc  h'dVii  110  soul  to  deliver,  or  a  nii'serablc  woe 
8(jiieiik  of  a  soul.  We  will  squeak  in  delivering  it. 
"  Must  he  the  outpouring  of  ideas  rushing  for  vent." 
Su})pose  wc  has^e  to  speak  without  ideas,  or  those  wc 
h  ive  do  not  rush  ?  "  Must  be  the  Psalmist's  experience, 
the  untut()re<l  effort  of  a  heart  hot  within  till  the  fire 
kindles,  and  at  the  last  speaks  witli  his  tongue."  Sup- 
pose we  have  the  experience  of  the  wretched  hack  of  a 
lecturer  who  must  speak,  tutored  or  untutored,  or  take 
board  at  the  poor-house.  Bnt  that  is  not  all.  "  It  must 
be  the  prophet's  experience,  a  word  in  the  heart  as  a 
burning  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones,  so  that  he  is  wcarj  of 
forbearing  and  cannot  stay."  But  how  is  one  to  liavc 
the  experience  of  a  IJebrew  prophet  if  one  is  only  an 
American  parson  over  a  small  church  and  a  large  family  ? 
The  self-reliance  indispensable  for  the  highest  success 
in  public  speaking  keeps  the  speaker  superior  to  his  sur- 
roundings, and  never  allows  his  surround- 
Keep  Yourself  jj^^^g  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^  upper  hand  of  him.      He 

.    \r^  is  ii<>t  to  fail  because  his  audience  docs. 

to  Your 

Surroundings.  T^ct  the  audience  be  ever  so  small,  and 
the  circumstances  ever  80<  disheartening, 
he  is  to  "  come  up  smiling''  and  go  through  his  per- 
formance with  the  best  credit  to  himself — or,  rather,  to 
his  art.  This  is  the  art  spirit,  and  the  more  we  are  pos- 
sessed with  it  the  higher  the  <piality  of  our  success, 
whatever  be  its  cpiantity.  The  best  training  for  speak- 
ing well  under  the  most  favoral)le  circumstances  is  speak- 
ing as  well  as  you  can  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances. 
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dependent  upon  his  surroundings  for  his  "  earnestness 
is  the  speaker  who  knows  the  least  of  how  to  make  tho 
most  of  his  surroundings — the  high  tide  of  the  occasion 
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aiifl  tlic  lijVli  tide  of  liis  own  emotions.  Tliis  provision 
air-.umt  the  cnier<rency  wlicn  the  lieaven  over  m  is  brass 
and  the  andience  around  ns  is  brass,  too,  provides  also 
for  tliose  tides  in  tlie  ailairs  of  men— reh'irions,  reforma- 
tory, or  political— wliieh  ce  taken  at  the  flood  by 
preacher  or  agitator,  and  leaJ  on  to  vast  results. 
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All  !  now  we  liave  it.  "  Be  natural,"  and  joull  be 
right.  All  yon  have  to  do  is  to  do  rii^lit.  Tliis  is  the 
one  l)c-all  and  the  end-all  of  our  setters  of  the  world  to 
rii^hts.  Why  should  it  not  be  the  panacea  for  the  setters 
of  the  speakers  to  riirhts  ?  It  is  very  evident  that  two 
definitions  of  the  word  natural  are  playiii*^  leap-frog  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  forever  and  ever  prescribing 
it  to  preachers.  One  of  these  definitions  is :  The 
delivery  that  comes  to  the  speaker  when  he  gets  upon 
In's  legs  before  an  audience ;  the  other  definition  is  : 
Graceful  deportment  and  ofTectiveness  of  speech.  The 
former  is  the  true  definition,  but  the  latter  is  the  pre- 
dominant one  in  the  public  im'nd  of  the  speaker's  critics, 
and  the  "  little  member''  of  the  audience.  This  is  ilhis- 
trated  by  tlie  fact  that  the  examples  of  the  "  natural  " 
style  pointed  out  for-  our  imitation  are  those  speakers 
wlio  are  naturally  graceful  and  effective,  while  those 
who  are  naturally  awkward  and  ineffective  are  held  up 
as  warnings.  If  there  is  some  inconsistencv  with  this  in 
the  habit  of  invoking  John  the  Baptist  and  Saul  of 
Tarsus  as  exam]ilcs,  it  is  only  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  speaker's  critics  have  a  zeal  of  oratory,  but 
not  according  to  common  sense.  As  well  expect  to 
preach  in  the  Baptist's  camel's-hair  shawl.  The  rhetoric 
of  the  forerunner  was  as  ^^  natural  "  to  him  as  his  cos- 
tume.    And  his  one-headed  exhortation  was  as  natural 
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as  (alas  !)  aro  our  liydra-lieadcd  discourses.  Tlic  crab 
and  the  trout  are  eciually  natural  ;  so  are  the  eagle  and 
the  inuscovy  duck. 

The  cfTcctive  preacher  is  indebted  to  ''  nature"  for  his 
efluiicMcy,  and  the  inelTective  preaclier  may  complain  of 
nature  for  his  deficiencv.  Both  are  in  earnest,  l»oth  an? 
themselves,  both  are  full  of  tlie  subject,  both  have  faith 
(perhaps  the  iticil'cicnt  one  more  than  the  otlier),  and 
tliere  is  a  bare  possibility  that  the  '^unnatural''  one 
would  go  down  to  his  house  every  Sunday  justified 
rather  than  the  other. 

This  "  natural  *"   theory  is  to  be  fouiul  in  AVhately's 
rhetoric,    lie  advocates  the  "  natural  man- 
ner,"   and   defines    it   as    "that   manner       ^m    ^'^f 
which  one  naturally  falls  into  when  really       Manner" 
speaking   in   earnest — with    nn'nd    exclu- 
eiv^ely  intent  upon  what  we  have  to  say."     The  truth  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  the  most  in  earnest  are  often  the 
most  ineffective,  because  indistinct  and  slovenly.     They 
are  '"'  exclusively  intent  upon  what  they  have  to  say," 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  exclude  all  reference  or 
attention  from  the  art  of  saviui^  it.     Take  for  illustra- 
tion   an  exam])le  of  this  Archbishop  Whately  liimself  ! 
Here  is  his  "  natural  manner"  as  described  by  a  contem- 
porary ; 

"  He  goes  througii  his  addresses  in  9,0  clumsy  and  in- 
aninuite  a  way  that  noble  lords  at  once  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nothing  so  befits  him  as  i;nbroken  silence. 
lie  speaks  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  inaudible  to  those 
who  are  any  distance  from  him.  And  not  only  is  liis 
voice  low  in  its  tones,  but  it  is  unpleasant  from  its 
monotony.  In  his  manner  (natural  manner  ?)  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  life  or  spirit.  You  would  fancy  liis 
grace  to  be  half  asleep  while  speaking.     You  see  so  little 
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appearance  of  consciousness  al>ont  him  tlmi  you  can 
liardly  lielp  donl)tin<j^  wlietlier  liis  legs  will  8iip[)ort  liini 
until  lie  has  finished  his  address." 

If  that  is  the  manner  that  natnrally  comes  to  tlio 
.speaker  whoso  mind  is  exclusively  intent  upon  what  he 
has  to  say,  and  it  certaiidy  is,  would  it  not  he  well  to  try 
a  manner  that  will  give  the  speak(jr  a  little  more  aj)pear- 
ance  of  consciousness  and  the  audience  a  little  more  con- 
fidence in  its  sj)eaker's  legs  ? 

Suppose  you  have  what  is  called  family  discipline  in 
your  house,  Jis  your  grandfather,  possibly  your  father, 
had  in  his  house.  Jt  wuuld  not  proceed  npon  the  idea, 
would  it,  that  the  hoy  should  be  left  to  adopt  the 
manners  that  come  to  him  ?  You  would  not  begin  and 
end  your  instruction  by  saying  :  l»e  natural,  my  boy, 
and  you  will  l)e  right  ;  or,  I>e  in  earnest,  and  you  will 
soon  learn  how  to  keep  your  feet  off  the  chair-rung,  and 
your  stare  off  the  visitor  ;  or.  Be  yourself,  and  you  will 
never  pick  your  teeth  at  the  table,  or  your  nose  in  the 
church.  Would  you  not  the  rather  take  for  granted 
that  the  manners  which  come  to  a  boy  when  left  to  him- 
self and  his  comrades  of  the  public  school  are  the  wrong 
ones  ?  And  would  you  not  endeavor  by  a  combination 
of  his  will  and  yours  to  so  work  upon  his  sense  of 
decorum  as  to  give  him  a  new  set  of  natural  manners? 
As  you  would  do  with  your  naturally  had-mannered 
boy,  you  should  do  with  your  naturally  bad-mannered 
self  if  you  are  a  preacher  or  a  lawyer.  There  are  a 
few  speakers  of  whom  it  may  be  said  they  are  justilied 
in  preserving  and  using  the  delivery  which  comes  t' 
them  when  they  get  upon  their  legs.  Of  every  one 
of  the  remainder  we  may  say  their  natural  delivery 
18  wrong,  or  not  right,  or  it  is  more  or  less  ineffective. 
They  should  somewhat  change,  or  altogether  alter,  tlio 
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delivery  wliich  comes  to  tlieni,   or  substitute   aiujtlier 

whicii  tliey  coiupul  to  come  to  them. 

The  ditlic'ilty  witli  most  of  tliem  is  that  tliey  adopt, 

acquiesce  iu,  and  iience  cultivate  by  practice  the  delivery 

which  comes  to  them,  wliic^h  delivery  is  iueilcctive.     Or 

it  is  uot  so  clYcctive  as  auotlier  which  they  could  ac(iuirc, 

if  they  (1)  were  conscious  of  their  defect,   (2)    roused 

themselves  to  rellect  upon  it,  and  (3)  set  themselves  to 

remedy  it. 

Tiie  elocution,   too,   that  comes  to  the  ^^^  Natural 
,  ,         ,  ,     ^,  ,.  .     Elocution  May 

ppeaker  wlien  lie  comes  to  the  audience  is     ^^  Right  or 

perfectly  natural  to  him,  though   it  may         Wrong. 

be  far  from  tiie  most  elfective  elocution 

for  him.     It  may  be  natural  and  wron«^.      It  is  therefore 

his  duty  to  ac(piire  an  elocution  which  will  be  natural 

and  rii^ht. 

You  say  of  a  8])eaker,  he  does  not  use  that  elocution 

in   })rivate  conversation,   why  does  he  use  it  in  public 

epeaking.     His  conversational  elocution   is  natural,   his 

public  elocution  i^  unnatural.     No,  his  ])ul)lic  elocution 

is  just  {18  natural  to  him  as  his  private  elocution.     It  is 

the  elocution  with  its  emphases  and  cadences  that  come»s 

to  him  when  he  speaks  in  j)ublic  or  talks  in   ])rivate. 

Here  is  his  dilHculty  ;  he  knon-s  how  to  speak  to  a  fiifiid 

on  the  street,   he  does   not  know   how  to  speak  to  one 

hundred   friends  in   the   hall    or  church.      In    the    lii\-«t 

])Iace,  he  takes  for  granted,  what  has  always  been  taken 

for  granted,   that  the  elocution   of  public   speaking  is 

radically  dillerent  from  the  elocution  of  private  talking. 

That  is  a  blunder  as  embarrasai:ig  as  it  is  egregious — a 

bhindej",   indeed,   sutHcient  of  itself  to    disconcert   and 

throw  any  one  who  stands  before  an  audience  for  the 

first  time.     What  with  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the 

proseuce  of  an  audience,   or  uudieuce  fright,   and  tho 
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embarrassment  caused  by  this  niisnppreliension,  It  is  no 
wonder  that  tlie  speaker  falls  into  all  manner  of  eadenecs, 
emphatics,  and  theatrics,  bellowin^s,  and  whisper! tij^s, 
and  ijiarticulate  earnestnesses  that  cleave  the  n^eneral  ear 
without  even  so  much  as  makint^  itself  intellii^ihlo  to  the 
general  intellect. 

In  private  conversation  the  speaker  may  have  a  defec- 
tive elocution  from  lack  of  will,  and  knowin<j;  what  ho 
and  his  elocution  are  about ;  but  in  his  public  disccuirso 
liis  elocution  is  incomparably  more  defective  for  the  two 
reasons  that  have  just  been  ij^ivcn.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
and  another  fact  illustratiiiiij  the  individuality  of  the  art 
of  public  speakinii^,  that  a  man  who  can  liardly  utter  a 
se'itence  without  Idundering  in  private  will  deliver  a 
speech  renuirkably  correct  in  syntax.  Few,  liowever, 
speak  iis  well  before  an  audience  as  they  do  before  a 
friend  or  two,  in  the  matter  of  elocution. 

Here  we  are  again  upon  the  cpiestion  of  constancy. 
The  elocution  of  the  actor  and  reader  may  be  laid  away 
when  not  in  use  ;  the  elocution  of  the  speaker  should  be, 
must  be  always  in  use.  He  may  practise  the  articula- 
tion, enunciation,  the  orotund  voice  and  the  ear  for 
cadence  and  vocabulary,  in  his  private  conversation  as 
well  as  in  his  public  si)eech. 

The  necessity  for  this  is  self-evident  when  you  reflect 
that  the  collo(]uial  element  is  the  fundamental  and  pre- 
dominant element  of  all  public  speaking.  In  scientitic 
lecturing,  in  all  teaching  by  lecturing,  it  is,  indeed,  the 
only  element.  And  when  we  remember  how  much  of 
teaching  is  done  by  lecturing,  we  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  a  distinct,  vivacious, 
and  vigorous  colloquial  elocution.  It  may  be  cultivated 
indefinitely.  "  lie  is  a  good  talker"  is  a  compliment 
worthy  of  any  public  speaker's  ambition.      From  the 
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colloquial  elooution  the  speaker  may  rise  into  the  dramatic 
or  oratorical,  hut  liis  mainstay  and  stron^dujld  is  the  con- 
versational. 

A  irood  elocutionary  instinct  is  invnluahle  to  the 
speaker,  and  he  shoiild  learn  how  to  disci- 
j)line  and  rcji^ulate  it.  His  will  should 
have  it  under  control,  and  he  should  not 
allow  it  to  he  disconcerted  or  eml)arrassed 
hv  the  audience,  or  the  arhitrarv  rules  of 
the  professional  em|)hasi/,er8.  lie  learns  the  "  time 
and  rhythm  of  speech  just  as  the  newshoy  learns  it — hy 
the  practice  of  the  el()(;utionary  itistinct.  The  newhhoy 
who  cries  his  paper  ]>erfectly  on  tjie  street  would  fail  if 
.asked  to  do  it  on  the  })latform  hefore  an  audience.  The 
audience  thro'  s  him  just  as  it  does  the  speaker.  His 
cadences  and  all  the  cadences  known  to  son«j^,  chant,  ser- 
mon, or  speech  are  perfectly  luitural.  To  be  right  they 
must  he  regulated  hy  art. 

The  head-notes  of  the  American  speaker  are  just  aa 
natural  to  him  as  the  Briton^s  chest-notes  are  to  him,  or 
the  (terman's  guttural  is  to  him  just  as  natural  as  the 
clitnate  that  causes  them.  All  the  whines  and  twangs 
and  tones  and  intones  and  cadences  to  which  public 
speakers  are  addicted  are  perfectly  natural.  Nature 
gives  us  the  cadence  of  the  English  Church  clergy,  the 
several  American  pulpit  cadences,  the  Southern  inflec- 
tion and  the  New  England,  the  pioneer  Methodists'  and 
the  scholarly  Presbyterians'.  From  the  same  source  we 
obtain  also  the  intoned  services  of  the  Catholics  in  their 
cathedrals,  and  the  Druids  in  the  "  vast  cathedral  of 
nature,"  the  chantings  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  and 
heathen  temple,  as  well  as  the  intonations  of  the  newsboy 
as  he  cries  his  paper  on  the  street,  and  of  the  porter  as 
lie  fills  the  hotel  with  the  next  train's  departure,  and  of 
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tlio  (lof]r  wlio  tliron's  up  liis  nose  iind  bays  at  ini(lni<^']it  in 
response  to  a  distant  Hulntation. 

Tiiere  are  places,  sucli  as  the  cathedrals,  where  tho 
Italian  preachers  produce  their  j)o\verful  elTects  l>y  a 
prol()n<^ation  of  the  vowels,  and  outdoors,  where  tho 
(rreek  orators  to  this  day  arc  obliu^ed  to  oi)ey  the  same 
law.  AV^c  Americans  need  not  speak  in  the  undiilatory 
cadences  of  the  cathedral  orators,  l)ecause  we  do  not 
Bpeak  in  cathedrals.  The  Italian  ])reacher  is  so  highly 
endowed  with  the  elocutionary  instinct  (as  all  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  races  are)  that  he  has  more  variety 
and  diversity  in  his  elocution  than  we  have  with  all  our 
advantai>;e  of  smaller  ])lace  and  audience.  I  shall  re- 
member the  preachers  I  heard,  in  common  with  twenty 
thousand  persons,  in  St.  Peter's  duriuij^  the  (Ecumenical 
Council,  so  long  as  memory  holds  her  seat,  It  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  the  oratorical  instinct  could  no  farther  go. 
The  sentiment  could  be  followed  by  following  the  gestic- 
ulation. 

The  (Jreeksand  Romans  spoke  with  a  strongly  marked 
cadence.  Their  elocution  of  both  the  siage  and  tho 
rostrum  was  a  kind  of  recitative,  sometimes  set  to  music 
and  accompanied  by  instruments. 

The  reading  aloud  which  is  still  common  on  the  higli- 
wavs  of  the  East  is  done  with  an  undulatory  cadence, 
and  with  a  swinging  of  the  body  and  head  as  if  to  keep 
time.  No  wonder  that,  as  the  eunuch's  elocution  was 
very  much  like  that  which  we  hear  'n  the  pulpits  of  our 
day,  Philip  sl-ould  liave  asked  the  reader  if  he  under- 
stood what  he  read. 

As  for  tlie  religious  aspect  of  this  cpiestion,  it  deserves 
all  the  ridicule  which  it  receives.  There  is  only  one 
thing  more  ludicrous  about  the  sjuictimonious  whine  than 
the  whiiic  itself,  and  that  is  the  unconscious  use  of  it  bj 
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rtv.illy  (lovoiit  f\n*l  otliorwlso  sensihle  men.  However, 
oven  that  Is  perfeetly  uatviral.  It  is  as  natural  for  mnn 
as  it  i.s  for  lii.s  ^\o•^  to  wliinu.  N(»  ariitwal  niakes  a  sound 
that  is  ?iot  natural  to  Jiini. 

The  Wt;ish  livwl  has  heen  attrihuted   hy  some  writers 

a'  •/ 

to  the  Welsh  tcniperaimrnt,  and  l»y  a  reeent  one— Mi\ 
Owen  Jones — to  the  r;anio  oriijin  from  wliich  our  l*uritan 
f»»rid'athers  were  8U|)j»osed  to  derive  tlujir  "  nasal 
|)salnH>dy"— viz.,  "  the  divine  spirit.'"  Ihit  teinjtcra- 
nienfs  far  invny  from  Wales  ;;eoi(raj)hically,  nirntally, 
and  reliiriouslv  are  athlifted  to  a  siniiiar  cadence.  It  is 
nature,  huma?i  niiture,  an<l  that  eontifinaliy,  and  that 
cvervwiiere.  It  Is  the  instiiiet  fordoinir  a  thinurand  sav- 
ing  a  thin«^  \n  the  easiest  ])ossihle  way  assertin*;  itself  in 
a  man  who  has  so  much  to  say  tliat  it  is  no  wonder  ho 
seeks,  ;'n(l  tinds,  and  practises  the  easiest  possible  way. 

This  intonntion,  or  eadence,  or  dwellinjj;  on  the  sylla- 
ble, or  prolonurini::  the  vi>\vel  soutids,  is  a 

provision  of  nature  ai^ainst  a  coiitiri'i-enev.  Provision  of 
li.  •    ^1        1        .•  '•       •      .  .•        J      Nature  Against 

It  IS  the  eloeutionarv  mstmct  exaetin;;  the  ^  r-«„t:.,,.^„^„ 

])rolon<i;ation»  in  order  to  he  heard.      The 

intone  is  easier  to  sjn-ak  and  easier  to  he  lieard.      lUit 

it  is  equally  natural   for   us  to  fall    into  the    intone   as 

a  hahit  without  reference   to  the  coutin^^ency.      \Vhy  ? 

I>ecause  Nature  seeks  her  ease,  ii.s  water  seeks  its  level. 

The  monotones  we  hear  so  much,  ami   hear  criliciseil  so 

much,  are  universal  hecause  they  are  the  easii?8t  tones  or 

cadences  in  which  to  make  a  speech  in   p)d)l!c,  hut  not 

for  makiiiii'  a  remark   in   jvrivate.      People  say  of  their 

preacher  :    He  does  not  whine  it  off  in  that  maimer  when 

lie  converses,   why  shotdd  he  ^^i)eI»  he  preac^hes  ?     The 

answer  is  obvious.     Nature,  vvjio  takes  the  delivery  that 

conies  to  her  (or  him),  whether  in  pidpit  or  drawini^- 

room,   finds  tlie  staccato  ciisicst  ia  the  latter,  and  tlie 
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intone  caBicf^t  in  the  former.  This  intonation,  or  chant, 
lias  an  ally  in  our  indolence — in  an  indolent,  if  not  an 
inert  will.  It  is  the  universal  way  of  speaking  hecause 
it  is  the  easiest  way  of  speaking,  and  it  is  the  easiest  way 
hecause  it  is  the  natural  way.  There  is  an  African  chant 
precisely  like  that  of  the  (Quaker  preacher.  It  is  the 
chant  that  conies  to  preachers  when  they  get  upon  their 
legs  hefore  their  congregation,  and  simply  want  to  "  be 
natural  ""  and  forget  themselves  and  think  only  of  their 
subject. 

If  you  would  know  how  ninch  easier  you  can  speak  in 
the  (Quaker  sing-song  than  even  in  your  own,  which 
may  not  be  so  coni])lete  or  arbitrary,  try  it.  I  broke 
niyself  of  an  intone  which  grew  out  of  the  New  England 
literary  one,  only  to  fall  into  another  which  I  heard  in 
Scotland.  Sometimes  a  sj)eaker  is  discredited  for  imita- 
tion, when  he  is  trying  to  extricate  himself  from  its 
meshes.  If  you  have  imitation  lari^c  do  not  use  it  for 
the  amusement  of  your  friends.  St)me  Americans  have 
learned  (unconsciously)  to  drop  tlujir  IPs  by  imitating 
that  defe(;t  in  the  English.  And  let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  where  they  drop  one  11,  we  drop  one  hun- 
dred and  one  other  little  matters  and  things  of  the 
highest  Miiportance  in  elocution,  such  as  ed,  ing,  ow, 
etc.  No  American  })ronounces  his  r  or  er.  If  you 
doubt  this,  listen  when  you  try  to  say  North  or  New 
York.  lAit  us  take  the  beams  out  of  Joruithan's  mouth, 
that  he  may  have  more  excuse  for  taking  the  motes  out 
of  John's.  This  is  done  by  turning  the  will  upon  our 
mouths,  a!id  keei)ing  it  turned  thitherward  until  the 
remedy  is  elTected.  Keep  the  will  away  from  the  bron- 
chitis, but  turn  it  with  all  the  might  upon  the  precipitate 
shrieks. 

Such  is  the  depravity  of  the  will  that  it  is  delighted  to 
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bo  turner*!  mpon  the  Tneniber  for  its  injury,  but  Biillonly 
refuses  to  bud^e  wlioii  it  is  desired  to  eil'eet  a  eure  of  the 
disordered  part.  It  leaps  witli  alacrity  to  fjive  a  preacher 
the  larytit^itis,  or  the  hypoujruiidia,  and  will  not  stir 
when  implored  to  prevent  him  from  l)ein<i^  so  much  "  in 
earnest"  as  to  be  inarticulate,  and  so  "  natural  "  as  to 
fail  in  every  excellence  which  goes  to  constitute  an  effec- 
tive speaker. 

rntlection  is  to  be  left  to  the  elocution-     ^      ,    ^.  ",^ 

Emphasis  to 

ary  instinct,  to  the  ear  for  intiection.     It    be  Left  to  the 

is  not  to  be  learned  from  such  a  rule  as  Training  of  the 

this,  for  example,  which  I  iind   in  one  of     Elocutionary 
,     •        ,        ^    ,  .  Instinct, 

the  hooks  or  elocution. 

Rule  1. — Whenever  the  sense  of  a  sentence,  or  chiuse 
of  a  sentence,  is  as  yet  incomplete  or  suspi'iided,  then 
the  rising  iiiHection  is  to  be  used,  as  in  the  following  : 

"  1  am  sure,  were  the  no])lc  lords  as  well  acciuiu'nted 
as  /am  with  but  luilf  the  dilliculty  and  di'lavs  occasioned 
in  the  courts  of  justice  under  the  pretence  of  ])rivilege, 
they  would  not — nay,  could  not — oj)pose  this  bill."" 

I  am  sure,  were  the  noble  lord  as  well  accpiainted  as  I 
am  with  but  half  the  ditHculty  and  delay  occasioned  by 
trying  to  speak  his  speech  according  to  such  a  rule  aa 
this,  he  would  thank  me  for  delivering  him  from  it  and 
inducing  him  to  try  his  own  ear  upon  his  own  inllec- 
tions. 

Another  of  the  rules  of  the  elocutionist  is  :  "  Pause 
1)efore  and  after  the  emphatic  word,  asid  \)Ut  a  circuni- 
ilex  on  it." 

Where  did  you  get  this  rule  ? 

From  conversation. 

Finding  that  we  do  this  naturally,  let  us  do  it  mechan- 
ically. AVe  do  it  by  instinct  in  ))rivate  talking,  let  us  do 
it  by  rule  in  public  speaking.     Finding  that  while  eating 
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evc?ry  timo  3'onr  elbow  ]»en(ls  your  montli  flics  open, 
tluM'efore  this  rule  :  When  your  eIl)o\v  l)eiidp,  open  your 
mouth  !  Nonsense  !  Leave  the  pauses,  emphasis,  and 
circunitlex  wluTe  you  found  them,  and  cultivate  the  ear 
for  pauses,  em))hasis,  and  circumilex.  If  you  dcj)rive 
the  sj)eaker  of  his  pauses  and  emphases  and  inflections, 
what  is  there  left  for  his  brains  ? 

Wiillvcr  is  the  father  or  grandfather  of  this  attetnpt  to 
reduce  the  art  of  j)ul)lic  speal-cinu;  to  an  elocutionary 
science,  and  failed,  as  he  confessed  in  one  of  his  j)reface8. 

He  and  al!  his  disciples  proceed  upon  tiie  assumption 
that  in  order  to  acquire  the  proper  emphasis  for  your 
speech  or  sermon,  you  have  only  to  commit  to  memory 
the  emphases  which  they  dictate  for  certain  passages 
which  they  select  from  Shakespeare  or  Milton. 

Even  if  their  emphasis  were  necessarily  the  correct 
one  for  the  passage  which  they  select,  it  is  not  of  tho 
slightest  use  in  the  attempt  to  find  the  emphasis  of  your 
speech  on  the  tariff,  or  your  sermon  on  Self- Deception. 
Suppose  the  preacher  docs  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  with 
the  emphasis  and  pauses  and  devout  grimaces  of  his 
teacher,  what  then  ?  Docs  it  follow  that  the  teacher 
was  right?  And  if  he  was  wrong  his  pupil  will  repeat 
his  blunders  in  so  set  and  Rtereotyi)ed  a  way  as  to  pre- 
clude all  possibility  of  his  reform. 

The  books  on  elocution,  the  "^  Speakers"  and 
"  Readers"  will  even  ^ive  vou  the  "  time,"  as  though 
they  were  teaching  instrumental  music.  To  subject  the 
actor  to  such  a  harness  is  bad  enough,  but  to  put  it  upon 
the  j)ublic  s})eaker  is  worse — it  is  fatal.  "  Time"  in 
music  is  fixed,  though  even  then  it  is  sometimes  defied 
by  genius  ;  l)ut  in  public  speaking  it  is  indispensable 
that  it  be  unfixed  and  left  to  the  elocutionary  instinct, 
the  will,  the  mood,  the  judgment,  the  tact,  tho  ear  for 
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nnpliasls,  inflootion,  find  mofhilation.  "  Como,  tlioii 
fimiit  of  everv  hlcssinij"  may  have  very  dilTerent  time  in 
the  music  tliaii  it  has  in  the  su[>|)lieatory  eh)nution  of  the 
speaker,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  reciter.  Tiie  emphasis 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  depends  upon  \yhicli  idea  or  feeliiiiif 
of  it  is  empliatic  in  tlie  one  \vho  lepeats  it.  The  hest 
])reacliers  sometimes  ij^et  tlieir  "  lieads''  ont  of  tlie  \yords 
of  their  text,  empliasizin<jj  eacli  in  its  tnrn,  as  :  Onr,  and 
Fatlier,  and  lieayen,  etc. 

The  oh)cntionist  jii.ks  up  these  "  renderliiijs"  of  tlie 
staij^e  and  peddles  tliem  out  to  the  preachers,  who  in  turn 
manage  to  pick  tliem  up  hy  mimicry  and  memory  ;  so 
that  they  may  he  ahle  finally  to  render  "  To  he  or  not  to 
he"  as  emphatically  as  their  teacher  ;  hut  to  he  or  not  to 
be  benefited,  that  is  the  (jucstion.  Whether  it  is  nobler 
to  endure  this  nonsense  lonu^er,  or  take  up  arms  aijjainst 
it  and  reform  it  alto«jjethcr,  for,  \yhatever  help  it  may  1)0 
to  the  player  or  reciter,  it  is  not  only  not  hel[)ful,  it  is 
positively  mischieyous  to  the  speaker. 

A  fe\v  speakers  have  the  elocutionary  instinct  in  a 
hi«?h  state  of  development  to  beti^in  Nvith,  a  few  nuire 
have  it  in  so  sensitive  and  teachable  a  condition  that  it  is 
soon  brought  to  a  high  state  of  development  ;  hut  the 
great  majority  have  it  in  so  low  aiul  torpid  a  state  to 
begin  with,  and  the  will  is  also  so  low  and  torpid,  that 
the  instinct  gets  but  little  beyond  its  original  state  and 
condition. 

Inflection  and  emphasis — in  fact,  everything  that  con- 
cerns i)nl)lic  speaking,  is  to  be  left,  not  to  "  nature,"  by 
which  is  meant  nobody  and  nothing,  but  to  the  training 

of  the  j  idgment,  instinct,  reason,  tact. 

.1  ;,,  i.    n       1        *.•      •  1.  ^         Gesticulation 

borne  v'lll  even  go  to  the  elocntiomst  for        .     „  i 
^  ,  by  Rule. 

their  gestures,  or  the  rules  by  which  their 

gestures  are  to  be  created  and  regulated.     Inmgine  tho 
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speaker,  imajj^ine  Whitcfiol<],  l»ossnot,  Fox,  Clay,  or 
Glatlstono  niakiii*^  his  gcatures  with  this  rule  in  his  mind 
and — liands  ! 

"  AVIion  the  l»and  lias  once  been  brought  into  action 
in  gesture,  instead  of  dropping  to  the  side,  and  then 
])eing  brought  up  again  for  a  similar  purpose,  it.  f^honld 
generally  remain  in  its  j^oHitlon  till  relieved  hy  the  other 
handy  or  till  it  passes  into  a  state  of  preparation  for  a 
succeeding  gesture." 

Would  you  do  nothing  about  gestures  ?  I  would 
leave  tliem  to  the  eye  of  the  speaker,  urging  him  to  sec 
to  the  training  of  his  eye  for  the  movements  of  his  legs 
and  arms.  l>esides,  pruning  is  perilous.  Awkwardness 
and  strength  are  often  inseparable  in  man,  as  well  as 
the  ox. 

Some  of  the  most  efTectivo  speakers  are  personally 
awkward.  Tiieir  "  natural  manner"  would  be  grotescpie 
but  for  the  oratory  that  comes  with  it,  and  is,  indeed, 
inseparable  from  it.  Prune  them,  and  you  destroy 
them.  Their  awkwardness  would  pass  from  their  gestic- 
nhition  to  their  thought  or  language,  or  both.  Few  of 
the  Scotch  jireachers  are  graceful,  and  few  but  what 
have  force  and  galvanic  power.  Alexander  Dulf  held 
up  the  left  half  of  his  coat  tail  u'Uer  his  left  arm,  and 
even  sometimes  bit  his  iinger-ends  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  impressive  oratorical  flights.  Arnot,  Candlish, 
Afaclcod,  (^lirns — none  of  them  were  up  in  the  awful 
rules  for  the  "  ])alm  gesture,"  the  dancing  attitudes,  or 
the  "rising  inflection. "  Would  you  spoil  a  dancing- 
master  to  make  a  preacher,  or  a  preacher  to  make  s 
dancing-master  ? 

The  learning  of  gesticulation,  attitudes,  and  the  like 
under  the  tuition  of  a  professional  elocutionist  cannot 
but  belittle  the  great  art  of  public  speaking  in  the  est!- 
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mation  of  the  speaker.  Tlie  very  tlionij^lit  of  it  is  en- 
feehlinij:,  and  makes  liiin,  or  oiiijht  to  make  him,  feel 
ashamed  of  himself.  It  uu^ij;ht  to  make  him  feel  as  silly 
as  he  looks. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  professional  elocutionist  or 
teacher  of  emphasis  and  ^(jsture,  or,  in  a  word,  the 
tea(!her  of  the  imitative  system  of  elocution,  to  he  a 
puhlie  speaker  ^  Some  of  them  are  excellent  pnhlie 
readers,  few  have  ever  excelled  as  actors  ;  nevtirtheless, 
they  are  really  of  u^reat  service  to  those  who  wish  to 
play,  recite,  or  read,  hecause  these  arts  are  so  larijjely 
concerned  with  a  merely  me(;hanical  ''  renderin<^"  of 
certain  })ieces  of  dramatic  comj)osition  which  may  he 
learned  hy  rote.  A  fair  memory,  a  fair  voit^e,  a  fair 
instinct  for  mimicry,  and,  if  the  person  he  a  lady,  a  fair 
show  in  the  llesh,  not  to  speak  of  the  artiliccs  of  cos- 
tume, and  you  have  the  ])uhlic  reader  with  testimonials 
even  overtopping  those  that  hurden  the  circular  of  the 
rising  ""  Cicero  of  America."  Wonder  if  Cicero  called 
himself  the  Snicklefritz  of  Rome  ? 

The  art  of  heing  natural  in  rhetoric  is  the  result  of 
genius  with  a  few,  with  a  (roldsmith,  per- 
haps ;  l)Ut  it  is  the  fruit  of  much  cultiva-       ^  Natural 

'  Rhetoric  to  be 


Acquired. 


tion  in  the  most  of  us,  wlujther  writers  or 
speakers.  When  Jacohi  was  congratulated 
upon  the  ease  with  which  he  wrote,  he  re[)lled  :  "  You 
have  little  idea  of  the  lahor  I  expend  in  attaining  j)er- 
6i)icuity."  He  sometimes  copied  live  times.  Uousseau 
wi'ote  "  Emile"  nine  times  over.  Schiller  was  as  pains- 
taking, and  even  Goldsmith  spent  three  years  on  the 
*'  Deserted  Village."  Moore  thought  nothing  of  spend- 
ing one  mouth  on  one  song,  and  Ihirns  mooned  for  hours 
hefore  lie  put  pen  to  paper.  Disraeli's  wonderful  im- 
promptu invective  deceived  the  multitude,  hut  the  iuiti- 
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ated  could  oasi'.y  detect  Burke's  form  in  DisraelPs  sar- 
casniR,  as  well  as  his  cadences  in  Macaulay's  descriptions. 
Johnson  said  Addison  was  the  master  to  study  for  Par- 
liamentary style.  The  orator  "  sliould  give  his  days 
and  m'glits  to  Addison."  Edward  Irving  followed 
Barrow  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  Pitt  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  study  and  painstaking  in 
the  actpiisition  of  vocal)uhiry  and  style.  l*)isliop  Burnet 
was  scarcely  less  studious  of  expression.  Cardinal  New- 
man, one  of  tlie  greatest  masters  of  vocaijuhiry  and 
rhythm  and  cadence  in  rhetoric,  has  given  an  account  of 
tlie  mental  dis(*ipline  to  which  he  suhjected  himself  in 
order  to  create  the  natural  style  which  has  made  him 
famous. 

"  Because  my  style  is  easy  and  natural,"  said  Kean, 
"  they  thiidv  I  don't  study,  and  tallv  about  the  sudden 
impulse  of  genius.  There  is  no  such  thing.  All  is 
studied  beforehand.  Tlie  speeches  which,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  sounded  most  impromptu  were  the  most 
carefully  studied  beforehand.  Furthermore,  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  impulse  of  genius  is  the  result 
of  long  training  in  vocabulary,  in  improvisation,  and  in 
handliui;  audiences." 

The  late  Thomas  Buckle,  we  are  told,  studied  stvle  for 
"  force  and  clearness,"  and  as  he  certainly 

How  Buckle     attained  these  two  (lualities,  it  is  useful  to 
Acquired  Force     ,  ,       ,  ..      \  *i     •       i     «.     •     i      • 

and  Clearness  ^"^^^  ^^1^^  ^^  "'^^  w^^  their  rhetoric  by  in- 
spiration to  know  by  what  method  he  made 
the  attainment.  AVliile  studying  style  practically  for  his 
own  future  use,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 
subject,  wheth(!r  argument  or  narrative,  from  some 
author — Burke,  for  instance — and  to  write  himself,  fol- 
lowing, of  course,  the  same  line  of  thongiit,  and  then 
comparing  his  passage  with  the  original,  analyzing  the 
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different  treatment,  so  as  to  make  it  .vident  to  liiinsell 
where  and  Iiow  he  liad  failed  to  express  the  meaiiin«^ 
witli  tlie  same  vii^or,  or  terseness,  or  simplicity.  Force 
and  clearness  were  his  principal  aim. 

Force  and  clearness  are  very  suitable  qnalitications  for 
tlie  public  speaker,  and  he  m;iy  copy  ^[r.  Uiickle's 
method  of  securinj;  it  with  advantai^e.  He  will  never 
attain  ]^)nckle\s  "  vis^or,  terseness,  or  simplicity"  witliont 
cultivatinij;  lluckle's  rhetorical  ear  for  vigor,  terseness, 
and  simplicity. 

The  art  of  heinij^  natural  in  the  rhetoric  or  delivery  of 
public  speakinu^  is  accpiired,  not  by  the  rules  of  the 
hooks,  but  by  an  exercise  of  the  will,  the  rhetorical 
judgmcTit,  and  the  rhetorical  taste  ;  by  knowinijc  what 
you  are  about,  by  making  the  most  of  yourself,  by  a 
study  of  rhetoric,  and  the  practice  of  it. 

Landseer  says  when  a  color  does  not  suit  him,  lio 
scrapes  it  off  and  tries  another.  So  does  the  artist  with 
his  colors  in  rhetoric. 

Sometimes  this  method,  this  exercise  of  the  will,  is 

slow  in  bearing  fruit.     Success  comes  slowly,  and  despair 

may  come  instead  of  success,  because  the 

Ambition  is  greater  than  the  voice,  or  the    "^^'^  Method 

.  ^  ,  .  may  be  Slow  in 

oratorical   temperament,   or  tlie  sense    or  Bearine   Fruit 

rhetoric,  or  the  ear  for  elocution,  or,  per- 

hai)S,   if  the  wretched  hero  had  only  held  out  a  little 

longer  his  ambition  would  have  been  gratified. 

Sir  James  CTraham  exclaimed  after  repeated  failures  : 
''  I  have  tried  it  every  way — extempore,  committing  to 
memory,  speaking  from  notes— and  I  cannot  do  it  I 
don't  know  whv  it  is,  but  1  am  afraid  I  shall  never  sue 
ceed."  But  he  did  succeed.  \\^  sheer  perseverance  ii. 
the  use  of  his  will  he  overcame  his  lack  of  (pialirtcation 
for   public   speaking,    and   became  a  speaker  of  great 
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repute  in  tlie  House  of  Commons.  Lacordaire,  French- 
man tlioufj^h  he  was,  was  so  deficient  in  the  P'renchuiairs 
adaptation  to  the  rostrum  that  lie  failed  utterly  in  several 
attempts,  and  everybody  said  :  ''lie  is  a  man  of  talent, 
but  he  will  never  be  a  preacher."  Two  years  after  he 
was  entrancinn;  thousands  in  the  Notre  Dame  Cathedral, 
and  was  com])ared  with  Massillon  and  Bossuet.  It  was 
a  triumph,  not  of  elocution  lessons,  or  practice  in  jj^estic- 
ulation  and  emphasis,  but  of  the  will,  and  the  judgment, 
and  self-reliance. 


VI. 


THE   DRAMATIC  ELEMENT   IN   PUBLIC 

SPEAKING. 

It  is  .a  mischievous  assiiinption  of  the  oh>fiitionist8 
tliat  the  art  of  the  actor  and  the  art  of  the  speaker  are 
one  and  the  same  art,  and  are  to  he  tau«i^lit  in  tlie  same 
way,  and  jj^overned  hy  the  same  fixi  1  rules,  l^reacliers 
■will  join  in  the  odious  conifarison  designed  to  exalt  the 
seriousness  and  earnestness,  not  to  say  reverence  and 
piety,  of  the  dramatic  profession  at  the  expense  of  their 
own.  Anecdotes  are  artfully  contrived  to  set  oil  the 
extraordinary  fidelity  of  the  actor  and  the  reprehensihle 
unfaithfulness  of  the  preacher,  and  are  served  up  with 
much  u;usto  hy  the  ])reacher  !     One  of  them  runs  thus  : 

Preach(?r  to  actor  :  ''  TIow  is  it  that  you 

who  deal  in  fiction  have  more  effect    ipon        ,  *  acious 

1      ,,         Anecdote 
an  audience  tiian  we  who  deal  in  truth  i     Made  to  Order 

Actor  to  preacher  :  "  l-)ecause  we  speak 
fiction  as  if  it  were  truth,  and  you   speak  truth  as  if  it 
were  fiction." 

Antithetical  sparkle  and  transparent  twa<ldlc.  The 
anecdote  factory  revels  in  antithesis.  What  endowments 
in  the  way  of  witticism  and  criticism  we  confer  upon  our 
man  of  straw  !  When  the  young  missionary  had  related 
his  imaginary  controversy  with  a  pagan,  showing  how  he 
would  overwhelm  the  ])agan,  the  aged  hishop  remarked  : 
"  You  should  choose  a  cleverer  pagan,  my  son  !"  If  a 
preacher  really  did  ask  this  question  of  an  actor  lie  made 
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an  aes  of  liiinself,  as  dotli  every  |>reju;her  wlio  ^ovh  hat 
in  liand  to  an  a(!tor  to  het;  an  anecdote  desi^^ned  to  ele- 
vate tlie  actor's  art  at  tlie  expeiiHe  of  liis  own.  I  will  ask 
you  a  8tu|)i<l  querttion,  ()  tra«^e(lian  I  an(l  you  s!  all  ^ivo 
nie  a  8tini;in<;ly  antithetical  rej)ly,  and  1  will  demean 
myself  hy  cinudatiiii^  your  rejdy  for  the  niortitication  of 
the  clergy.  So  does  the  preacher  deliherati'ly  join  liands 
with  the  ^esticulationists  and  tragedians  in  sneering  at 
Iiis  own  sincerity  and  covering  his  own  niotivts  with  eon- 
icinpt. 

Even  tlie  antithesis  is  at  fault.  Fiction  and  fact  are 
more  accurately  antithetical  than  fiction  and  truth,  since 
a  li(;tion  may  he  to  all  intents  and  puri)oscs  the  truth. 
The  parahles  of  the  New  Testament,  for  examj^le,  are 
hoth  fictitious  and  truthful.  They  are  not  a  narrative 
of  facts,  but  are  faithful  to  life,  nevertheless,  as  all 
lictitious  creations  designed  to  teach  morality  or  religion 
should  he. 

To  say  that  the  actor  speaks  fiction  as  if  it  were  truth, 
is  to  say  that  he  tells  a  lie  so  successfully  that  the  audi- 
ence receive  it  as  the  truth,  which  is  preposterous.  And 
to  say  that  the  j)reacher  speaks  truth  as  if  it  were  fiction 
must  mean,  if  it  means  anything,  that  lie  tells  the  truth 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cDinpel  the  audience  to  regard  it 
as  falsehood,  which  is  also  preposterous.  There  are 
preachers,  perhaps,  who  dispense  one  set  of  doctrines 
from  the  pulpit,  and  quite  another  set  of  doctrines  from 
their  study-chair.  But  these  preachers  are  not  alluded 
to  in  this  anecdote.  Then  as  to  the  ''  effect  upon  the 
audience" — would  you  compare  the  effect  i)roduced  by, 
say,  the  most  etfective  preaching,  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  most  effective  acting  ?  What  similarity  is 
there  between  your  state  of  mind  in  looking  upon  the 
representation  of  '•  llamlet"  or  the  "  American  Cousin," 
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ami  your  Rtatc  of  mitid  wliilo  listening  to  a  Permon  on 
tlif  parnhlc  of  the  Pntdipil  Hon  i 

An(»tlier  preaclier  asks  an  actor  (Oarrick  he  is  calk'(l  in 
thif*  anec(lf)te)  how  a  sermon  (tnglit  to  lie 
delivered,  and  the  a(^tor  replies:  "■  Vou  An  Actor  Tells 
know  how  }oii  W(nild  feel  and  8j7eak  in  a 
drawing-room  eoneerning  a  friend  who 
was  in  imminent  >lang(>r  of  his  life,  and 
with  what  energetic;  pathos  of  diction  and 
countenance  vou  would  enforce  the  ohservanc  o  of  what 
vou  reallv  thoui^ht  would  he  for  his  preservation.  You 
would  be  yourself,  and  the  interesting  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject impressing  your  heart  would  furnish  you  with  the 
most  natural  tone  of  voice,  the  most  proper  language, 
the  most  engaging  features,  and  the  most  suitable  and 
graceful  gestures.  What  you  would  be  in  the  drawing- 
room  be  in  the  pulpit,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  please,  to 
alTeet,  and  to  profit." 

Now,  do  you  know  exactly  how  you  would  feel  and 
speak  in  a  drawing-room  concerning  a  friend  who  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  his  l;ie  ?  Dickens's  description  of 
"VS'hat  w.is  felt  and  said  and  done  at  the  inn,  where  and 
when  little  Xell  was  in  imminent  danger  of  her  life,  is 
no  caricature.  The  fact  is,  that  under  the  ci»*cu instances 
imagined  you  are  about  as  likely  to  do  the  wrong  thing 
as  the  right  thing,  or  you  might  d(>  the  right  thing  in 
the  wrung  way,  and  in  the  midst  of  your  "  energetic 
])athos"  tumble  over  the  j)iano-stool,  and  break  your  own 
neck,  if  not  that  of  your  friend  as  well.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  for  some  people  to  lose  their  heads  just  when 
their  heads  are  most  needed.  The  "  interesting  nature" 
of  the  fact  that  a  friend  had  fallen  headlong  in  a  lit, 
mii^ht  furnish  vou  with  the  most  natural  tone  of  voice  in 
the  way  of  a   shriek,    and   the   most  naturally  absurd 
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hi'havior.  Vdii  iv.itjlit  vory  iiatnrallv,  coiisidorini?  jour 
ahsorhifii;  inttMvst  in  yonr  friciurs  peril,  hand  your 
friiMid  the  inkstand  iuHtead  of  the  hartsliorn-vial  to 
BUiell.  When  the  hahe  swaUowcd  the  niarhU;,  the  fatlier 
RWooncul  away,  l)ut  tlic  mother  u])-ended  tlie  infant, 
Bqueezefl  tlie  marlde  out  of  liini,  and  then  rest(H*ed  lier 
''  natural  ])r()teetor'"  hy  the  ''  most  Kuital)le  and  ^ra(reful 
pestures,'*'  Buch  as  pulling  his  nose  and  l)oxini!;  liis  e:»rs. 
It  is  so  dinicult  to  tell  exactly  what  wc  would  do  if  a 
friend  should  tumhle  down  at  the  l)arty,  tliat  it  (h)e8  not 
lielp  us  mueh  to  he  in.-tructed  to  do  the  f-ame  when  wo 
<]iseourse  fnun  the  pulpit.  Many  a  persoii  who  thouirht 
lio  would  know  exactly  what  to  do  if  he  should  see 
another  person  drowniufi^  was,  when  the  exi^jjeney  came, 
as  successfully  usel'jss  as  any  oi  the  rest  of  the  sj)ectator8, 
who  excelled  in  nothiii!»;  hut  the  "  cnerj^etic  pathos  of 
diction  and  countennnce."  1  speak  from  experience. 
I  saw  ahout  live  hundred  pooi>le  spin  round  on  thc.r 
axis  on'".'  M'hile  a  man  was  in  imminent  dai'^er  of  his 
life  from  (lrownin<^,  and  I  spun  round  with  the  same 
"  natural  tone  of  voice"  and  the  same  "  energetic  pathos 
of  diction  and  countenaiu'e." 

I  viuiture  to  'r-:\y  that  if  (larrick's  inst  actions  had 
hee!i  followed  hy  hi-  prenchcr,  (rarrick  would  have  heen 
the  iirst  to  leave  the  Ihmisc  in  disgust.  lie  wouM  ask  : 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  parson  {  is  he  mad  ^'' 
And  I  would  reply  :  "  No,  those  arc  the  engaging  feat- 
ures and  gracid'ul  gestures  and  natural  tones  of  voice 
which  he  useil  in  the  drawing-room  while  fet(diing  the 
hartshorn  for  a  friend  who  had  fainted  from  a  lack  of 
venlilation,  and  was  conseipiently  in  innninent  <l:mger  of 
his  life.''  To  sue  the  ahsurdity  of  this  advice  to  the 
preachers  we  ha\c  oidy  to  ask  :  Should  a  preacher 
behave  in  the  pulpit  as  though  he  were  rescuing  a  man 
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from  drowning,  or  nursini::  liini  out  of  a  fainting  fit  1 
If  ever  tlio  ocreasion  for  such  hehavior  should  arisen,  it 
would  1)0  an  occasion  similar  to  that  whi(;h  is  perpetual 
on  the  hoards  of  a  theatre.  What  is  occasional  with  the 
speaker  is  perpetual  with  the  actor. 

I  suspect  that"  Roniethiug  of  the  nature  of  theatrical 
earnestness  is  n..ining  in  the  heads  of  these  anecilotes, 
aii<l  the  suspicion  is  contirined  hy  the  next  anecdote  hy 
which  1  will  illustrate  our  topic. 

Tluj  hishop  to  the  actor,  who  in  this  instance  is  luitter- 
ton  :   "  What  is  the  reason  t'rit  whole  audiences  should 

be  moved   to  tears,  and   liavi;  all  sorts  of 

•  .     1       J.    ii  i.   .•  e  Theatrical 

passions  excited,  at  the   representation  ot  ^ 

'  '  1  •   1      1         1  Ep.inestness. 

some  story  on  the  stage,  ^vhlch  tney  knew 

to  he  feiirned.  and  in  tlie  event  of  which  thev  were  not 
at  all  concerned  ;  yet  th..t  the;  >ame  jiersoi's  should  sit 
so  utterly  unmovcMl  at  discourses  from  the  jtulpit,  upon 
subjects  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them,  relative  not 
only  to  their  temporal,  l)Ut  also  their  eternal  interests  f 
The  actor  to  the  i»ish<>p  :  ''  My  lonl,  it  is  because  we 
are  in  earnest."  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  sidf- 
res])ect  of  a  bishop  who  makes  fo  humiliating  a  confes- 
sion to  an  actor,  and  gives  the  actor  so  (^xctdK  tit  an 
opportunity  to  make  that  liumili^tion  woiv.  (  My  lord, 
it  is  becawno  >\  e  actors  are  in  earnest  and  you  j)reachers 
are  fo(tling  1  Was  the  bi.-^l.op  warranted  in  judging  all 
''  disconist'H  from  the  ])\ilpit"  by  his  own  'i  Would 
Whitefield  or  f-acordaire  be  likely  to  put  such  a  ([Uestioi\ 
to  Jietterton  i  Was  n«»t  ^Jarrick  far  nior(!  likely  to  \mi 
tlie  question  reversed  to  Whitefield  {  Hesi<lert,  was  the 
l)ishop's  ''  unmoved  "  aiidiencf  "  the  same  persons" 
who  were  "  moved  to  tears"  bv  Ik'tterton's  "  earnest- 
ness"  i  Again,  doe:4  it  never  occur  to  this  bishop  or  any 
otlier  of  thebe  reverend  fathers  and  brethren  who  revel 
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in  tljcHC  r.ncodotof?,  to  tlicir  own  (li.su^nico,  tliat,  aooordin^ 
to  their  (»\VM  confession  iind  pro  tension,  they  are  not  in 
tlie  husincPK,  and  that  the  actors  are  in  the  business  of 
"  exeitin<(  all  fiorta  of  passions  hy  tlie  repreirientation  of 
seme  storv  wliieli  thev  know  to  be  feiijned,  and  in  the 
event  of  which  tliey  iire  not  at  all  concerned  "'  i  Docs  it 
never  occur  to  them  tiiat  it  is  very  much  easier  to  m^ke 
a  man  crv  over  a  leijjned  storv,  or  even  a  real  one,  than 
it  is  to  make  him  abandon  tlie  very  sins  over  which  he  is 
b()o-hooin<j^  in  the  story  i  I'etterton  miu:nt  have  moved 
David  to  tears  with  the  fu'i^ned  ttory  of  the  ewe  lamb 
without  compelling  him  to  do  what  the  j)rophet's  preach- 
in*^  did — restore  the  lamb  and  (piit  wife-stealing,  i>etter 
Ts^athan's  method  without  tears  thiin  JJetterton's  with. 
The  actor  does  not  j)rofess  to  save  men  from  sin,  or 
women  from  men. 

"  r»ecause  we  are  In  earnest.''  What  are  vou  in  ear- 
nest  about  i  The  rej)resentation  of  *'  fei<:;ned  stories"  to 
"  excite  all  sorts  of  passions,"  and  move  the  nervous 
system  to  tears.  This  is  theatrical  earnestness,  and  is, 
as  I  liave  already  insisted,  an  example  to  the  preacher  in 
80  far  as  it  mean.4  physical  earnestness  ami  self-reliance, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  comj)ellin<jj  yourself  to  come  to  time, 
aFid  compellinij;  youiself  to  make  the  most  of  yourself 
when  you  stand  before  an  audieiu-e.  l)Ut  to  su|)pose 
that  the  preacher  must  necessarily  be  theatrical  or 
dramatic  in  manner  or  deliverv  in  order  to  insure  the 
Buccess  of  bis  ''  discourses  from  the  ))uli)it  u])on  subjects 
of  the  highest  importamre,"  is  another  of  the  liaicrant 
errors  that  come  of  eonfoundinjj;  theart  of  the  actor  with 
the  art  of  the  speaker.  Some  of  the  most  clfeetive 
speaking  has  lieen  done  by  speakers  who  stuck  to  tho 
collo«juial  elenumt  in  both  the  manner  and  the  matter  of 
their  discourses,   whether  scientilic  lectures,   regulation 
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Rorinons,  rr  reformatory  Rpooolics.  Thoy  wore  and  arc 
in  earnest,  pliysiciilly,  nientaliy,  and  morally,  i>ut  not 
theatrically  or  liistrionicaJly  in  earnest.  President 
Finney,  one  of  the  best  reasoners  the  j)nl[)it  of  this 
conntry  has  ever  known,  spoke  uniforndy  in  a  eonver- 
eational  style,  but  he  was  in  earnest,  ()})}>ressively  so 
Bometimes.  Never  was  there  a  more  self-reliant  speaker, 
or  one  that  had  a  more  complete  control  of  himself,  or 
who  knew  better  what  he  and  his  andience  were  alM)nt. 
His  elocution  was  in  ke<^pin<i^  with  his  argumentative 
Btyle.  The  dramatic  element  would  have  been  ridicu- 
lously out  of  keepinjj^  with  it. 

Demosthenes  is  <pioted   to   justify  this        A  Letter 
eonfoundini,'(d'  th(!  art  of  the  actor  and     ^'""^  Carlyle 
the  art  ot   the  speaker,      i  he  (piotation  is     De„,ostheiies 
as  iUustrious  as  it  is  fallacious.      He  pive  Said. 

m  the  three  retpiisites  for  oratory,  action 
— a<*tion — action.      I    asked    Tiiomas    Carlyle    what    he? 
tlKmyfht  of  this,  and  he  ^ave   me  tlu^  ftdlowinii;  re[)ly, 
whi<  now  pubHshed  for  the  tirst  time  : 

*'  According  to  Demosthenes,  as  all  the  world  knowM, 
tlie  thri<ie  tirst  re(piisite  for  elo<pienee  is  action.  Not  till 
lately  did  I  ever  ask  myself  what  strictly  did  he  meaii  by 
ucti(>n  i  Is  it  8win_ij;ini^  of  the  arms,  attitude,  «j;esticu- 
llidition,  and  the  like  i  What  especitdly  is  the  (ireek  word 
he  uses  i  After  search  I  at  last  discovered  that  it  .  as 
U'jiKX'krisis,  play-actini(,  hypocrisy,  ])ersuadin,!j:  evc^rybody 
that  you  are  speaking  from  the  heart.  In  which  opinion 
I  thoro-w/hly  a^^reed  with  Demosthenes,  so  far  as  Den.os- 
thenes  wtsnit.  But  at  once  there  rose  within  me  this 
second  nnu'li  nK>i'e  imp'/rtant  (piestion  :  Why  in  the 
name  c»f  all  the  ^ods,  when  «  jrretche<l  creature  is  speak- 
Inj^,  no\  ■  '  <•  ueart,  but  only,  with  <j:reat  art  or  little, 

yretiuidinx  ?^v  dv  kj  why  do  U(^t  other  human  creaturetj 
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rise  upon  liitti  "with  horror  and  terror,  aiul  the  peremp- 
tory onhM-,  Reiuulaloiis,  miMKlacious  nliiiiitasiii,  pretend- 
iii<j^  to  l)e  liuniaii  and  real,  cease  !  Fiider  pain  of  wliip- 
])ini^,  and  at  It-nirtli  hanLrinir.  no  more  of  tliat.  To  me 
privately  the  ntumj)  orator  is  a  (jnite  ahirminii;  plu'iiom- 
enon,  thoni^h,  alas  !  1  know  him  to  \n\  for  Ion-:;  times  yet 
an  incvitahle  one.  ^liiy  he  heeome  extinct  one  day,  as 
the  I  )odo  has  done.''  The  stump  orator  has  just  run 
liis  courses  in  (Ireat  Ih'ihiin  ai.c;nn,  and  the  morc^  of  hun- 
eond)  and  striving:;  after  wind  he  ]>erpetrated,  the  more 
nearly  he  followed  tlie  stunij>  oratory  of  the  author  ()f 
"  Fiii-htlni:;  Ni;ii;;ara.'"  r>ut  1  never  think  of  thee  with- 
out admiration  an<l  a  l»ii^  thrill,  ujlorious  old  stump 
orator,  ''  stumhlin^  hlindly,  nndisnuiyed,  down  to  thy 
reKt.'' 

There  can  he  no  douht  of  the  nieanim;  of  Dismos- 
thenes,  althoutj^h  the  elocution  hooks  have  8id>stituted 
the  Latin  translation  for  it,  and  call  it  action.  Demos- 
thenes said  and  meant  actin<^  — actiuijf — actinir.  Ho 
meant  precisely  vliat  we  woidd  mean  if  we  should  say  : 
The  thrcf  requisites  for  pul)li<!  speakiii;^^  are  *,  lie 
dramatic — ho  dramatic — he  dramatic.  Or  as  thoui:;h 
we  should  say  :  I5e  histrionic  ;  or,  hehave  in  the  pulpit, 
and  on  the  rostrum,  e.xactly  as  the  aetor»  hehave  on  the 
Bta^e, 

Demosthenes'  'ulviee  is  as  easy  of  explanation  as  its 
fallacy  is  of  refutation.  The  orators  of  his  (hy  looked 
to  the  st;iii:e  for  their  exani])les.  With  thtm,  the  ohj(;ct 
of  ])ul)lic  speakiuij^  was  very  sinular  to  that  of  puhlic  act- 
ing— .1  means  for  making  a  tem[H)rary  im[)ression,  or  for 
rousintij  to  immediuto  and  precipitate  action.  Kot  to 
dwell  upon  this  point,  which  could  he  matle  excer'dinijly 
interesting^  and  instructive,  sutlice  it  to  say  here  that  the 
puhlie  speaking  to   which    iJemosthenes   refers    ia    this 
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triple  requisite  is  uluit  we  call  (Iraniatic.  oratory  proper, 
or  the  oratorical  element  so  expanded  as  to  exclude  all 
other  elements. 

This  may  be  very  properly  done  by  some  speakers — 
Gouu^h,  for  instance — and  on  some  occasions,  hut  that  it 
comprises  the  whole  of  public  speakini/;  as  we  under- 
stand and  practise  that  art  is  obviously  inadmissibh*. 
Nine  tenths  of  our  speaking  is  necessarily  c<dlo(piial,  as  I 
liave  before  remarked.  It  is  didactic,  it  is  teachiuix,  it 
is  conveyinj^  information.  Even  where  it  is  controver- 
eial,  as  in  a  deliberative  bo<lv,  it  mav  be  more  elTective 
to  he  colUxpiial  than  dramatic  or  oratorical.  Even  in 
Demosthenes'  day  teachiuii:  was  dorie  by  lecturinij:,  and 
lectturinif  was  done  on  a  conversational  kcv.  lie  would 
])rol)ably  not  call  that  the  art  of  rulinj^  the  minds  of 
men  by  rhetoric,  or  public  speaking.  lint  we  do. 
AV^hat  he  had  in  mind  was  dramatic  oratory,  the  dramatiir 
element  in  public  speaking,  the  art  of  tli(j  actor  utilized 
as  an  element  in  the  art  of  the  speaker.  They  are 
kindred  arts,  but  not  the  same  art.  No  one  ])crson  ever 
excelled  in  both.  The  history  of  })ubli<'  speakini,^  is  full 
of  illustrations  of  how  much  the  art  of  the  speaker  is 
indebted  to  the  art  of  the  actor.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
very  far  apart  in  their  method  and  object. 

Durinu^  the  ^liddle  Ages  the  ]>eople  were       Historical 

dependent  exclusively  uj)on  the  drama  for     Examples  of 
,     ,      ,  ,     ,  ,'      1        1  •  ,.      »         the  Drcunatic 

their    knowledge    ot    tiio    history    ot    the        Element 

Christian  religion.      "  Cloister  and  church 

were  the  lirst  theatres,  priests  the  first  actors  ;  the  tir^t 

dramatic  nuitter  was  the  Passion,  and  the  ilivt  drama  the 

mysteries  of  the  church." 

The  natural  manner  of   Int.ssuet  and   Ilourdaloue  was 

impressive  in  the  highest  degree,  while  that  of  Massillon 

wan  quiet  and  uniform,   but  Ins  j)athos  was  dramatic. 
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On  tlio  in.'ir<^in  of  a  Boruion  (lolivcnMl  nt  Hru^os  in  1500, 
the  preaclior  reniiiuls  liimsclf  tliut  liere  Iio  i^  to  "  Kliriek 
liko  tli(>  devil,"  and  of  Fatlu^r  Hrmon^,  a  lon<^  wliiU; 
after,  it  was  Buid  :  ''  llo  divstnictri  tiio  car,  but  he  rendd 
thelieart." 

Savonarohi  literally  fuUilled  the  popular  re<piirenient 
and  was  ''ciirried  away  hy  his  Huhject,''  for  he  ran  out 
of  the  ])ulpit,  hut  <»nly  to  ]>rodue«'  a  j)aro.\y^ni  of  reli«^- 
ious  fanaticism,  which  was  Rucceeded  hv  a  return  of 
the  old  levitv  at:d  vice.  The  fact  that  l)ante's  works 
were  in  the  ])fle  of  immoral  literature  that  was  hurned 
before  him  proves  how  utterly  untrustworthy  are  the 
elTects  produced  !»y  earnestness  in  the  ]>oj)ular  sen«e  of 
that  word.  The  gamblers  at  Nurembei'^  burninic  I  heir 
dice  in  the  streets  under  tjie  spell  (d'  dramatic  earnestm.'ss 
exercised  by  the  Franciscan  nnssionaries  is  another 
e.\aiej)le.  Others  miL;;ht  be  noted  us  the  re^^ult  of  the 
preachinji;  of  liernardine  and  of  Friar  Kichard  of  Faris. 

It  is  worthy  <d"  note  that  "  the  i^olden  ajjje"  of  the 
F'rench  )>ulpit  was  what  is  popularly  uiulersto<Kl  as  an 
a^e  (.►f  earnestiu'ss  in  the  j)ulpit.  It  was  dranuitie  ear- 
nestness, j>hysical  earnestness,  and  had  no  more  ]n;rmrt- 
nent  elfect  upon  the  vices  of  society  than  the  undemon- 
strative sermoiis  of  the  j)recedin^  a^e.  lvin<^b  and  their 
mistresses  listene(l  with  e<pial  uncotutern  to  the  theat- 
rical anathemas  of  the  pulpit.  Louis  said  they  "  made 
liini  feed  uncomfortable,  but  not  lon<;. "  Indeed,  the 
ttderativHi  of  the  (derjry  was  owin^]^  to  their  inetfective- 
iKiss,  whether  they  spoke  M'ith  Afassillon's  persuasive  elo- 
<|nence  or  liossuet's  impressive  gestures. 

Edward  Irvine's  almost  violence  of  numner  aiul  elocu- 
tion wan  saved  from  intolerable  rant  by  the  skill  with 
wliich  he  used  the  dramatic  element  with  which  he  was 
largely  endowed  by  nature,  uud  whieh  hu  cultivated  aa» 
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piduonslv.  Ifi.s  iniluoiicn  was  ovanrscoiit  fnun  the  un- 
anility  of  liis  t('a<'liinL:;s.  'Vhay  rejoice*!  for  a  time  in  tlio 
li^lit  of  a  iiM'teor. 

Krskitie  carried  tlie  (lrainati(!  eleiiioiit  to  as  liii^'li  a  ])iteli 
at  iho  haf  as  Irvin<^  did  in  tlie  j>nl|)it.  Lord  A  dinger 
Hays  of  Iiiiu  : 

"  To  his  })arts  as  an  orator  lie  ad<led  tliose  of  a  con- 
pinmiiate  actor.  His  eye,  his  countenance,  the  action  of 
liis  linihs  and  body,  were  full  of  expression,  eU'i^ance, 
and  diLrnitv.  ...  I  am  satisfied  tliat  if  (Jiie  who  liad  not 
understood  the  hini^uaj^e  had  merely  seen  his  action  and 
heard  the  various  tones  and  modulation  of  his  voice,  ho. 
could  not  hut  have  ex[)erienc(Ml  considerahle  pleasure  aiyd 
excitement  from  the  exhihition," 

I  can  n(!ver  fori^ct  the  imj)osini;  manner  and  dramatic 
action  of  Bishop  ^IcrnuUod  of  (JciU'va,  or  Strossmayer 
of  lluuiiarv,  or  (Jatrv  of  tlie  Madeleine  at  I'aris.  I 
heard  the  «i:reat  southern  preachers  of  the  (Kcumenical 
Council,  or,  rather,  so  vast  was  the  audieiUH',  aJiil  so 
foreii^n  was  the  lan^uaire  of  the  ])reachers,  and  so  had 
were  the  acoustic  properties  of  Michael  Ani^elo's  arcJii- 
tecture,  that  I  could  oi\ly  see  the  fj!:reat  |)reachers  ;  hut 
they  were  bo  dramatic  and  pantomimic  liiat  one  could 
not  fail  to  he  impressed. 

Whiteiield   came  nearer  to  the   Demosthenic  standard 
than  is  j)ossil)le  with  many  speakers  of  our 
Western  race.      lie  utilized  the  histrioine     Whitencld  s 

11-  1-1  1  n  Use  of  the 

art   m   public  speakiiiir  Ixjvond  any  other        r\       „* 
'  I  r^        V  J  Uramatic 

jireacher    of    his    ai;e    and    tonj^ue.      The        Element, 
actors  heard  him  with  envy.     (Jarr*i(dv  was 
jealous  of  the  skill  and  <j;race  with  whiidi  he  handled  his 
handkerchief.      1 1  is    manners,  it    is  said,  captivated    the 
fastidious  (.'hesterfield,  he  extorted  admiration   from  the 
philuKophical    Dolinghruke,    and    tho    elegant    tsceptic, 
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David  ITnme,  went  p:rcat  diRtjinces  to  licar  dootrines  tliat 
he  dotestod  delivered  in  a  stvle  tliat  fasciiiiited  liitn. 

Wliitetield's  studious  and  pniustiikiui;  devotion  to  tlie 
three  i!;reat  requisites  was  evi<leiit  in  liis  ])referenc'e  for 
revised-over  new  sermons.  They  were  improved  in 
(h'liverv  hv  dcHverv,  and  lie  knew  well  how  to  improve 
them.  iJenjamin  Franklin  said  his  deliverv  was  so 
improved  hy  fretpient  repetition,  and  every  emphasis 
and  modulation  heeame  so  ])erfe('tly  timed,  that  without 
heini^  interested  in  the  suhject  one  eould  not  help  heinij^ 
])lease(l  with  the  discourse — a  pleasure  of  much  the  same 
kind  as  that  received  from  an  excellent  piece  of  music. 
(larri(;k  and  Foote  niijreed  that  Wiiiteiiehrs  oratory 
"  was  not  iit  its  full  heiidit  until  he  had  repeated  a  dis- 
course forty  times." 

When  AVhitefield  acted  an  old  blind  man  advancin«r 
hy  slow  steps  toward  the  ed^e  of  the  ])re(Mpice,  Lord 
Chesterfield  started  up  and  cried  :  "  (rood  (rod,  he  is 
gone  !"  And  when  the  seatnen  heard  and  saw  his  de- 
scription of  the  ship  on  her  heam-ends,  they  s])rani;j  to 
their  feet  and  shouted  :  "  The  long-hoat — take  to  the 
lonjjj  boat  !"     Tiiis  scene  is  worth  reproducin<j^. 

Suddenly  assumin<j^  a  nautical  air  and  manner  that 
M'ere  irresistible,  he  thus  suddenly  broke  in  with  : 
"  Well,  my  boys,  we  have  a  clear  sky,  and  are  makin«r 
tine  headway  over  a  smooth  sea  before  a  light  breeze, 
and  we  shall  soon  lose  sight  of  land.  But  what  means 
this  sudden  lowering  of  the  heavens,  and  that  dark  (iloud 
arising  from  beneath  the  western  horizon  ?  Hark  ! 
Don't  you  hear  distant  thunder?  Don't  you  see  those 
Hashes  of  lightning?  There  is  a  storm  gathering! 
Every  man  to  his  duty  !  How  the  waves  rise  and  dash 
against  the  shij)  I  The  air  is  dark  ! — the  tempest  rages  ! 
— our  masts  are  gone  ! — the  ship  is  on  lier  beam-ends  I 
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What  next  V  Tliis  iipjjeal  iuKtaiitly  hron^lit  tlie  sailors 
to  tlieir  feet,  with  a  shout  :  "  Th(;  lon^-lioat  !— take  to 
tlio  loiiijj-hoat  !'' 

And  vet  liere  comes  a  leading  London  newspajHT  .isk- 
iiif;  :  "  Wliercin  lies  the  aocret  of  Whitelield's  powtT  i 
What  was  tlie  spell  hy  which  he  not  only  enthralled  the 
multitude,  hut  also  men  of  clear  jud»^ments  and  ca))acions 
intellects  and  cold  heaits  ?  AV'hen  we  read  Whitetield's 
sermons  we  tind  nothing  in  them  tluit  explains  this 
niystery.  lie  was  not  a  thcoloi^ian  ;  he  was  not  a 
thinker  ;  he  had  no  liigh  poetical  ima<i:ination  ;  ids  dic- 
tion is  commonplace  ;  his  imagery  conventional  ;  his 
ran^e  of  illustration  limited  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  tliat 
lie  lias  left  nothing  in  literature,  not  even  in  devotional 
literature,  hy  which  he  deserves  to  he  rememhered — not 
a  siui^lc  treatise,  not  a  hymn,  not  a  ])ai;e  of  a  discourse. 
Face  to  face  with  men  lie  did  witli  them  almost  what  he 
chose,  but  he  had  no  skill  to  sway  them  hy  written 
wordt 


5» 


Here  is  a  reasonably  intelHij:ent  fellow-creature  who, 
mayhaj),  makes  his  living  out  of  the  English  language, 
and  yet  does  not  know  enough  about  it  to  know  that 
public  speaking  is  one  method  of  using  it,  aiul  the  most 
elFcctive  one.  He  recognizes  acting,  and  writing,  and 
thinking  as  accredited  departments  of  human  endeavor, 
but  the  department  and  art  of  ruling  the  minds  of  men 
by  an  animal  galvarnc  battery  on  two  legs — that  is  a 
eecret  to  him  ! 

IStill,  AV^hitetield  was  far  from  being  an  actor  in  the 
full  and  strict  sense,  and  would  certainly  have  failed  in 
that  profession,  notwithstanding  wl.at  Stephen  says,  that 
*'  ho  cultivated  the  histrionic  art  to  a  perfection  which 
lias  rarely  been  obtained  even  by  the  most  eminent  of 
t,h<>se  who  have  trodden  the  stage  in  sock  and  buskin." 
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But  lio  would  liavo  found  the  Ro(rk  and  bilskin  very 
<liiTeroiit  Iiarnepfl  from  tlie  j)id|)it  ^own.  The  ruleK  of 
the  actor  are  a«  iiiimito  as  the  deviation  from  tliern  \a 
Pcrioiis.  (Mcero  notes  hov,'  niucli  easier  tlie  erities  were 
with  the  orators  tiiaii  they  Were  witli  the  aetois,  and 
Lncian  enlled  a  i>hinderin<^  gesture  (»n  the  Htajjje  a 
^M-ave  offence.  A  hlunderin^  gesture  on  tlie  platform  is 
sometimes  inseparahle  from  the  most  effective  speakin/jj. 

Ts'o,  with  ail  his  use  of  the  histrionic  element  White- 
field  was  exclusively  a  public  spL-aker,  and  is  Wc^rthy  of 
study  with  s[)ecial  reference  to  that  point.  He  was  self- 
reliant  for  his  mesmeric  and  dramatic  |)ower  just  as  the 
act(>r  is,  however.  He  made  use  of  his  will,  he  made 
the  most  of  himself  as  an  animal  galvanic  battery  on  two 
le«(s. 

It  is  a  comnu)n  opiinor.  that  the  dramatic  element  is 
more  popular  with  an  Oriental  or  Southern  race  than 
it  is  with  ours.  I  douht  it.  Running  after  Whitetield 
and  his  school,  even  after  some  very  poor  specimens  of 
the  school,  disproves  it.  It  is  more  a  nuittel*  of  fashion 
than  of  race  or  clime.  Civilization  casts  off  in  one  ago 
what  it  takes  on  in  another,  whether  it  is  inebriety  in 
soci{;ty  or  the  dramatic  element  in  oratory.  Afiother 
Father  Honore  m;iy  put  on  a  nuigistrate's  cap  and  hold 
up  the  skull  of  a  magistrate  in  the  pulj>it  any  Sunday, 
and  exclaim  with  as  much  appropriateness  as  he  of  old  : 
"  Hast  thou  never  sold  justice  f  Fashions,  like  tem- 
perature ami  diseases,  go  in  waves.  Public  taste  has  its 
ebbs  and  flows.     Witness  the  ebb  and  tlow  of  the  gown. 

The  restoration  of  the  gown  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans,  and  the  partiality  of  the  young 
Quakers  for  the  vestments  of  the  "  ancient 


The  Gown  as 
an  Accessory. 


order,"  are  signs  of  life  in  the  dramatic 
element.    The  gown,  whether  on  the  bench  or  ut  the  bar. 
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wlicther  in  tlio  ))ulpit  or  in  tijo  univcrpity  Icr'ture-rootn, 
is  an  anxiliary  of  ru  niueli  importance  tiiat  it  is  wurc  to 
survive  tlie  ignorance  and  fanaticism  tliat  layn  it  aside. 
Costume,  aft  Well  as  clouds,  is  ci>ntro]ied  hy  law.  'i\> 
any  that  are  influenced  l)y  the  al)sard  idea  that  the  p»wn 
means  any  ftjrm  of  reli<j;ion  I  recomnujnd  a  perusal  of 
Dean  Stanley's  "  (.Miristian  Institutions." 

The  gowiTs  justitic'ation  is  in  its  usefulness.  Ijcsides 
beinj^  a  useful  insif^nia  for  the  teacher  and  preacher, 
lawyer  and  judge,  it  is  a  physical  accessory  of  positive 
importan(;e.  It  conceals  the  defects  of  the  physi(|Ue. 
It  tills  out  a  thin  man,  thins  out  a  fat  one,  lowers  a  tall 
man,  heightens  a  short  one,  conceals  awkwardness, 
promotes  gracefulness  in  gesture  and  attitude,  and  withal 
has  a  friendly,  warm,  and  genial  look.  ^lark  the  in- 
congruity between  the  drapery  of  the  ladies  at  a  fashion- 
able wedding  in  an  architectural  church,  and  the  impov- 
erished and  emaciated  black  outline  of  a  hitching-j)ost  of 
an  ofHciating  minister.  And  to  make  the  contrast  com- 
plete and  completely  absurd,  he  wears  a  swallow-tail  coat ! 

Now,  this  dramatic  element  in  ])\iblic  speaking  seems 

to  be  the  only  element  which  the  eh»cu- 

tionists   recognize,   wliereas   it  is  neither   *"e  C°'loq">a' 
,  ,  ■  .  ,  Element 

the  only  nor  the  most  important  element.     vVears  Best 

The  collocpiial  is  more  imj)ortant,    more 

in  use,  more  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  long  run. 

The  dramatic  element,   liowever,   is  indispensable  to 

some,  useful  to  all.     It  may  come  of  genius,  but  it  may 

be  cultivated— and  should  he..     It  can  l)e  cultivated  by 

the  cultivation  of  the  elocutionary  instinct,  the  rhetorical 

instinct,  the  dramatic  instinct,  by  the  training  of  the  ear 

for   rhetoric   and    the  eye   for  rhetorical   and   dramatic 

effects.     Imitation  lielps,  and  observation  i)lay8  its  part, 

but  if  the  art  of  the  actors  and  the  art  of  the  speakers 
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are  confounded,  and  yon  undertake  to  acquire  one  by 
acquiring  tlie  other,  you  will  acquire  neither.  The  actor 
"  renders"  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  preacher  prays  it. 
The  former  may  use  the  emphasis  of  his  teacher,  the 
latter  must  use  his  own.  Garrick  and  Whitefield  would 
both  fail  if  they  changed  places. 

There  is  one  objection  to  this  professional  elocutionary 
style,  whether  in  reading  or  speaking,  which  is  little 
spoken  of  or  thought  of,  and  that  is  this  :  it  is  wearying. 
A  little  of  it  now  and  then  is  pleasing,  but  it  does  not 
require  much  of  it  to  pall  upon  the  taste,  like  candy  and 
ice-cream.  It  may  do  as  occasional  confectionery,  but 
does  not  answer  for  a  perpetual  diet.  Public  speaking 
is  perpetual  diet.  The  play-goers  will  tolerate  only  so 
much  of  the  "  legitimate  drama,"  and  the  church-goers 
would  stay  at  home  even  more  than  they  do  if  the 
preachers  should  all  and  always  be  dramatic  and  em- 
phatic and  theatric.  Where  they  are  blunderers  at  it 
they  amuse,  where  they  are  excellent  at  it  they  weary. 
Even  Whitefield  and  pAskine,  with  all  their  skill,  would 
weary  out  the  audience  if  it  were  always  the  same  audi- 
ence. 

It  is  the  colloquial  element  that  wears  best,  whether 
on  the  platform,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  or  on  the  floor 
of  a  deliberative  body. 

To  repeat,  so  as  to  prevent  misconception  or  confu- 
sion :  First,  the  self-excitation  or  physical  earnestness  of 
the  actor  is  just  as  desirable  and  valuable  to  the  speaker 
as  it  is  to  the  actor  ;  second,  the  dramatic  manner,  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  drama,  is  a  very  useful  auxiliary 
to  public  speaking  ;  but,  third,  when  and  by  whom  this 
dramatic  manner  is  to  be  used  is  to  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  speaker  ;  and,  fourth,  that  judgment  may 
be  trained  to  an  indefinite  extent. 


■VII. 

THE   RIlETOrJC   Foil  P'JBLIC   SPEAKIXG. 

EiiETOKio  was  at  first  composed  and  arraiiired  for 
public  speaking.  That,  indeed,  is  wliat  the  word  means, 
and  even  so  recent  an  autliority  as  Webster  gives  as  one 
of  its  definitions  "the  science  of  oratory."  Phito,  to 
quote  him  again,  calls  it  "  the  art  of  rnliiig  the  minds  of 
men. "  The  modern  speaker  was  tlie  ancient  rhetorician. 
The  essay  is  a  recent  form  of  composition.  The  rhetoric 
for  public  speaking  comprises  all  the  forms  into  which 
language  can  be  th^-own— narrative,  didactic,  poetical, 
dramatic. 

The   rhetoric  of  the  higher  forms  of  oratory  has  a 
rhythm  and  cadence  of  its   own.     It  is 
an  oratorical  undulation  that  comes  in  well    The  Rhetoric 
w^ith   the    oratorical   temperament.     The       °^  Public 
best  speeches  are  only  speeches,  as  the  best    ^^cl'dlfnc^e^^ 
essays  are  only  essays.     An  essay  may  be      of  its  own. 
declaimed,  but  public  speaking  could  not 
long  endure  exclusively  in  the  form  of  the  essay  or  tlu 
narrative. 

Sheridan  was  offered  a  thousand  pouiuls  for  a  corrected 
copy  of  his  great  Begum  speech,  but  had  the  wisdom  to 
refuse,  although  Byron  pronounced  it  the  best  oration 
ever  delivered  in  England,  and  it  received  similar  en- 
comiums from  Wilberforce,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt.  How 
many  practised  speakers  would  have  been  as  wise  !  How 
many  would  know,  and  act  upon  the  knowledge,  th*»; 
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the  very  extravagance  of  tlie  approval  was  evidence  that 
the  speech  was  only  a  speech,  and  that  its  effects  which 
drew  the  admiration  came  and  went  with  the  speech  ! 
"When  the  "  pnblic  request"  comes  for  the  sermon  to  be 
printed,  tell  it  to  call  again  in  six  months  and  you  will 
be  ready  for  it,  and  you  will  never  be  troubled  with  it 
again.  When  the  exhilaration  produced  by  the  sermon 
passes  off  the  request  for  it  at  ten  cents  a  copy  subsides. 
Few  sermons  endure  the  types.  "VYhitefield's  are  unen- 
durable. 

On  the  other  hand,  oratorical  rhetoric  of  the  highest 
order  is  imperishable,  even  in  the  case  of  such  an  orator 
as  Burke,  where  the  author  of  it  failed  in  the  delivery 
of  it.  The  "  dinner-bell  "  will  always  call  to  a  glorious 
repast  of  what  has  been  well  called  "  Poetry  and  Phi- 
losophy in  Oratoric  Form."  Macaulay  gave  us  history, 
biography,  and  criticism  in  oratoric  form,  although  he, 
too,  failed  in  speaking  the  speech  that  came  to  him  in 
oratoric  form.  Bolingbroke's  orations,  however,  were 
both  well  composed  and  well  delivered.  They  were 
prolonged  flights  of  imaginative  and  impassioned  diction, 
and  their  elocution  was  in  keeping  with  it. 

Gladstone's  diction,  too,  is  oratorical,  which,  as  Ma- 
caulay says,  "  set  off  by  the  graces  of  utterance  and  ges- 
ture, vibrate  on  the  ear."  He  is  the  public  speaker  in 
person,  as  well  as  in  rhetoric.  Fox's  fist  was  in  his  dic- 
tion as  well  as  his  gesture,  and  rightly  so.  Ho  said 
*' it  was  necessary  to  hammer  it  into  them."  And  it 
was,  for  him.  With  his  fist  and  his  repetitions  he  was 
far  more  effective  than  he  could  have  been  in  the  harness 
of  Bolingbroke  or  Chesterfield.  He  failed  in  elaborate 
and  painstaking  preparation.  Fronde's  style  and  tem- 
perament are  oratorical,  and  his  rhetoric  owes  its  fasci- 
nation to  that  fact,  Lecky  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
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ing,  who  condemns  it  because  it  "  quivers  with  passion" 
and  is  ''  as  fierce  as  that  of  the  most  fierv  debater  in  Par- 
liament."  But  tliere  is  no  objection  to  it,  secinu::  that  it 
is  the  rhetoric  of  the  most  fiery  debater  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, whicli  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  be.  Let  tlie 
prophet  speak  as  he  is  inspired  to  speak,  and  give  us  the 
words  as  they  are  given  to  him. 

When  Canning  passed  away  a  magazine  writer  ex- 
chiimed  :  "  There  died  the  hist  of  the  rlietoricians  !" 
Put  since  his  death  there  have  arisen  a  galaxy  of  rhetori- 
cians that  have  done  more  to  make  the  English  language 
effective  with  a  popular  assembly  and  the  great  mass  of 
all  people  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  Science  never 
had  such  a  hearing,  never,  in  fact,  had  any  hearing 
worth  speaking  of  in  "  oratorio  form- '  before  it  found 
utterance  in  the  rhetoric  of  Darwin,  Tyndale,  and 
Huxley.  The  diction  of  public  speaking  is  the  vehicle 
by  which  religion,  philosophy,  politics,  and  science  reach 
mankind.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  teach  it,  or 
rouse  it,  is  a  command  impossible  of  obedience  without 
the  one  supreme  art  of  all  arts — '*  the  art  of  ruling  the 
minds  of  men"  by  public  speaking.  It  is  the  highest  of 
the  arts,  and  it  will  be  the  last  to  perish  from  the  earth. 

John  Bright  betrays  a  fastidiousness  of  rhetorical  taste 
by  not  only  the  rarity  of  his  addressee,  but  by  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  painstaking  in  their  preparation. 
Daniel  Webster  shov/ed  the  same  consciousness  an^l 
oratorical  pains.  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  report  of 
his  speech  in  reply  to  Ilayne  as  it  is  declaimed  in  college 
and  the  original  report,  which  has  recently  been  made 
public.  The  euphonious  peroration  so  familiar  to  us  all 
can  be  seen  here  in  the  rough  as  it  was  delivered  in  the 
Senate. 

"  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  for  the  last  time  on 
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the  meridian  sun,  I  hope  1  may  see  him  shining  bright 
upon  my  united,  free,  and  hap{)y  country.  I  liope  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  his  beams  falling  upon  the  dispersed 
fragments  of  the  structure  of  this  once-glorious  Union. 
I  hope  I  may  not  see  the  fliig  of  my  country  with  its 
stars  separated  or  obliterated  ;  torn  by  commotions  ; 
smoking  with  the  blood  of  civil  war.  1  hope  I  may  not 
see  the  standard  raised  of  separate  States'  rights,  star 
against  star  and  stripe  against  stripe  ;  but  that  the  flag 
of  the  Union  may  keep  its  stars  and  stripes  corded  and 
bound  together  in  indissoluble  ties.  1  hope  I  shall  not 
see  written  as  its  motto,  first  liberty  and  then  Union.  I 
hope  I  shall  see  no  such  delusive  and  deluded  motto  on 
the  flag  of  that  country.  I  hope  to  see  spread  all  over  it, 
blazoned  in  letters  of  light  and  proudly  floating  over  land 
and  sea  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  my  heart,  '  Union 
and  liberty,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.'  " 

A  speech  or  sermon  or  plea  is  like  a  large  picture 
painted  to  be  seen  at  a  distance  ;  it  will  not  bear  and  is 
not  expected  to  endure  microscopic  criticism.  It  is  to 
be  heard  in  the  mass  and  from  afar.  What  would  be 
considered  blemishes  upon  close  inspection  are  indispen- 
sable qualities  when  heard,  as  they  are  designed  to  be 
heard,  at  the  right  distance. 

Hhetoric  is  not  a  science  to  be  learned  by  committing 
to  memory  a  lot  of  minute  rules  ;  it  is  an  art,  and  excel- 
lence in  it  is  to  be  attained  by  the  training 
Training  of      ^£  ^.j^^  rhetorical   instinct — the  rhetorical 
the  Rhetorical    .    ,  ,     ,,  i?     i    .     •      .i 

Instinct         judgment,  the  sense  ot   rhetoric,  the  ear 

for  rhythm  and  euphony  and  idiom. 
This  is  what  needs  stimulation  and  cultivation  while  the 
student  is  passing  through  his  course  of  preparation  for 
a  public  life  which  will  depend  for  its  success  upon 
writing  or  public  speaking.     lie  is  not  to  be  handed  a 
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book  and  required  to  hnrden  his  memory  with  several 
pages  of  its  rules  ;  he  should  he  handed  a  pen  and  re- 
quired to  create  several  ]>aragraph8  with  the  hest  rhetor- 
ical judgment  he  can  bring  into  exercise,  or  he  should 
bo  required  to  get  on  his  legs  and  put  into  a  speech  the 
best  langHage  his  ear  for  rhetorical  propriety  suggests. 

Teacher  and  pupil  work  together  on  the  pupils'  rhetor- 
ical instinct.  "  Practice  niaker>  perfect,"  but  perfection, 
or  even  progress,  will  come  very  slowly  if  the  practice 
docs  not  take  hold  of  this  sense  of  rhetoric  or  faculty  for 
rhetoric.  From  the  very  start  the  ear,  or  sense,  or 
faculty  should  be  kept  in  lively  operation.  Every  essay, 
speech,  or  sermon  should  l)e  held  rigidly  accountable  to 
this  court  of  final  appeal,  from  whose  decisions  there  is 
no  appeal.  The  question  should  be  not  so  much,  Why 
is  this  right  ?  but,  Is  it  right  ?  The  pupil  must  see  and 
feel  that  it  is  right,  instead  of  acquiescing  mechanically 
in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  or  the  law  of  the  book 
upon  the  subject.  The  art  of  rhetoric  is  something 
drawn  out  from  within,  not  something  laid  on  from  with- 
out. A  science  asks  the  reason  why  a  thing  is  right  ; 
an  art  asks  only  :  Is  it  right  ?  In  mathematics  3'ou  can 
tell  wherein  you  are  right  and  wherein  you  are  wrong. 
In  rhetoric  (as  in  painting)  you  cannot  always  and  need 
not  ever  know  why  you  are  wrong  or  right,  or  partly 
wrong  and  partly  right.  You  could  Tiot  get  on  in 
geometry  if  you  should  depend  exclusively  upon  your 
mathematical  instinct  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  reason  why 
pupils  in  the  English  language  do  not  get  on  faster  and 
farther  is  because  they  do  not  depend  u[)on  their  rhetori- 
cal instinct,  but  content  themselves  with  connnitting  to 
memory  a  tangled  jungle  of  "  rules  and  exceptions,"  and 
then  adding  to  them  a  mass  of  rhetorical  "  principles'* 
and  sub-principles. 
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When  Ilaydn  waa  criticised  for  modulations  as  con- 
trary to  tl»e  principles  of  music,  he  replied  :  ''  I  have 
put  that  passage  there  because  it  does  well."  Said  the 
critic  :  ''  It  ir  contrary  to  the  rules."  Ilaydn  rejoined  : 
**  But  it  is  the  pleasantest."  Haydn's  musical  instinct 
was  better  than  his  critic's  musical  rules.  It  was  an 
educated  instinct  and  judgment,  however. 

"  The  men  who  cannot  paint,"  said  William  Hunt, 
**  are  ready  with  admirable  reasons  for  everything  they 
hav^e  done  ;"  but  when  he  was  asked  his  reason  for 
putting  on  a  certain  color,  he  replied  :  "  I  don't  know  ; 
I  am  just  aiming  at  it."  The  artist  in  the  colors  of 
rhetoric  does  not  paint  according  to  rule,  he  aims. 

From  the  most  rudimentary  elements  of  c^rammar  to  the 
highest  attainments  in  rhetoric  the  only 
rational  and  effective  way  to  learn  how  to 
use  language  is  to  use  it  and  use  it,  and 
continue  to  use  it  with  the  best  rhetorical 
judgment  you  have  in  your  possession. 

As  the  child  does  not  need  to  know  why  his  sentence 
is  ungrammatical,  but  simply  needs  to  know  and  re- 
member that  it  is  ungrammatical,  so  the  most  accom- 
plished rhetorician  in  the  world  needs  nothing  more  to 
guide  him  than  his  educated  sense  of  rhetorical  propriety. 
The  rules  of  rhetoric  for  the  college  student  and  the  rule 
of  grammar  for  the  academy  pupil  are  equally  super- 
fluous and  embarrassing.     As,  for  example  : 

Rule  of  grammar  for  the  academy  pupil :  "If  the 
subject  of  a  sentence  consists  of  two  nouns  or  pronouns 
united  by  the  conjunction  '  and,'  the  verb  must  be  put 
in  the  plural.     As  :  John  and  James  are  in  the  field." 

In  the  first  place,  how  many  boys  and  girls  on  the 
primary  benches  of  the  common  school  would  say ; 
"  John  and  James  is  in  the  field"  ?      la  the  second 
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place,  if  one  of  them  should  say  it,  would  it  not  be  far 
more  effective  for  the  teaciher  or  parent  to  "  put  the 
verb  in  the  plural"  for  him  then  and  there  and  thence- 
forth, than  to  require  him  to  commit  the  rule  to  memory, 
leaving  his  practice  of  it  to  take  care  of  itself  ?  which  is 
uniforndy  and  universally  done.  The  teacher  crams  the 
pupil  with  rules,  and  joins  <-he  pupil  in  disobeying  them. 
This  is  easily  explained.  It  is  an  easy  problem  in 
mental  philosophy.  Your  habitual  absorption  in  minute 
and  elaborate  rules  renders  yon  indifferent  to  their  appli- 
cation. It  is  very  doubtful  whether  teaching  a  thing  is 
calculated  to  make  us  any  the  more  disposed  to  practise 
it.  Indeed,  I  should  prefer  to  maintain  the  converse  of 
the  proposition.  Perpetually  dwelling  on  how  or  why  a 
thing  should  be  done  may  not  only  distract  the  attention 
from  the  doing  of  it,  but  may  even  disqualify  us  for 
doing  it- 
Rule  of  rhetoric  for  the  college  student :  "  The  chief 
form  of  the  synecdoche  consists  in  naming  a  thing  by 
some  part  of  it,  as  :  Fifty  sail — they  sought  his  blood." 
In  the  first  place,  the  phraseology  of  this  rule  or  prin- 
ciple, like  that  of  many  another  of  its  kind,  is  too 
abstruse  to  be  intelligible  without  an  example.  This 
suggests,  in  the  second  place,  the  query  whether  the 
example  would  not  be  more  effective  without  the  rule 
than  with  it.  It  certainly  would.  In  the  third  place, 
then,  if  the  example  does  not  commend  itself  without 
the  principle,  it  will  not  because  of  the  principle. 
In  other  words,  all  the  pupil  needs  is  the  example.  All 
he  needs  to  know  is  that  there  is  such  a  form  of  expres- 
sion, aud  that  he  is  free  to  appropriate  or  repudiate  it  as 
his  rhetorical  judgment  shall  dictate.  Example  acting 
upon  the  rhetorical  instinct,  the  rhetorical  instinct  assimi- 
lating the  example.     The  best  book  of  examples  for  a 
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Btiidont  in  rhetoric  is  a  book  written  bv  a  good  rbctori- 

cian.     Tlierc  ih  no  better  training  for  tlio  rhetorical  car 

than  the  perpetual  coinpaiiionship  of  lirst-rate  writerfi-- 

not  only  correct  or  elegant  writers,  l)ut  contagions  ones. 

Even  the  best  of  writers  may  be  divided  into  contagious 

and  non-contagious. 

Is  it  likely  that  Mr.  Fronde  or  "  George  Eliot"  would 

defend   their  use  of   the  phrase,    "  they 

The  Infant's     sought    his    blood,"    on   the   ground   that 

Way  the        u  ^j^^^  chief  form  of  the  synecdoche  con- 
Best  Way  of      .  ^     .  .  .11  ^      r 
Learninjr        ^'*  **  ^^^  nammg  a  thnig  by  some  pjut  of 

Rhetoric.  it  "  ?  Is  it  likely  that  they  ever  commit- 
ted  to  memory  any  such  rule,  or  if  they 
did,  is  it  likely  they  are  indebted  to  it  or  any  such  for 
their  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  rhetorical  judgment  'i 

Suppose  your  attention  should  be  called  to  your  saying 
"  was"  when  you  should  say  '*  were"  (a  common  error). 
Would  you  look  up  your  grannnar  and  commit  to 
memory  this  rule  :  "  When  in  a  conditional  clause  it  is 
intended  to  express  doubt  or  denial,  use  the  subjunctive 
mood  "  ?  Or,  would  you  begin  at  once  to  substitute  the 
right  word  for  the  wrong  one  ? 

It  is  only  a  degree  more  absurd  to  cram  the  infant  at 
five  years  of  age  with  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
corr«,\:;tion8  you  urge  upon  his  attention,  than  to  bore  the 
child  at  twelve  years  of  age  with  the  reason  why  the 
verb  should  be  "  put  in  the  plural  "  or  to  burden  the 
memory  of  the  youth  of  nineteen  years  of  age  with  awful 
principles  about  synecdoche  or  autonomasia. 

The  infant  gradually  corrects  his  syntax  by  following 
his  rhetorical  instinct  under  example  and  tuition.  The 
child  and  the  man  should  be  kept  to  the  same  method. 
The  ear  for  rhythm  and  idiom  should  be  cultivated  by 
practice  under  example,  guidance,  stinmlation,  and  dis- 
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ciplino,  wlietlier  tlic  pupil  be  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years 
of  age. 

The  iiifnnt's  use  of  lanij^unge  and  sense  of  rlietorical 
propriety  will  be  inllueneed  by  liis  examples  and  instruc- 
tions. He  will  go  up  to  tlie  iTwuraey  and  elegance,  or 
Jie  will  stay  down  with  tbe  rudeness  and  vulgarity  by 
wbieh  lie  is  surrounded.  Just  as  bis  rlietorical  instinct 
is  bent,  bis  rlietorical  culture  will  be  in<;lined.  His 
method  of  advancement  will  be  ]>roeisely  tbe  same  after 
be  lias  left  tbe  companions  of  bis  infaticy  as  it  was 
before.  His  attainments  will  depend  upon,  not  tbe 
number  of  rules  and  exceptions  be  has  stored  in  bis 
bead,  but  upon  tbe  amount  and  kind  of  cultivation  bis 
rlietorical  instinct  lias  received 

Just  as  tbe  infant  learns  bis  motlier  tongue  up  to  tbe 
time  be  is  considered  of  proper  age  to  be  coacbed  witb 
"  rules  and  exceptions,"  just  so  sliould  be  continue  to 
learn  bis  native  language  to  tbe  end  of  bis  days,  wbetber 
be  confines  liimself  to  the  use  of  that  language  in  con- 
versation, or  employs  it  in  newspaper,  book,  speech,  or 
sermon.  And  if  be  sbould  try  to  make  a  living  by 
making  sentences,  my  word  for  it,  be  will  find  himself 
always  lenrning  and  never  able  to  compass  the  knowledge 
of  bis  motber  tongue,  if  bis  mother  tongue  is  that  of 
Cbaucer  and  Goldsmitb,  Carlyle  and  Dickens,  Fox  and 
Jolin  Henry  Newman. 

A  few  of  us,  a  very  few  of  us,  bave  this  rlietorical 
instinct  largely  developed  to  begin  witb.  Witb  sucb  it 
is  an  endowment  of  nature  as  rare  as  it  is  wonderful  and 
valuable.  Tbe  rest  of  us,  tbe  great  majority  of  us,  bave 
tbis  sense  or  faculty  small  to  begin  witb,  and  are  tbere- 
fore  dependent  upon  its  stimulation  and  education. 

Besides,  tbese  grammatical  rules  and  rlietorical  prin- 
ciples are  cbanging  •,  and   usage  lias  come  to   Jiave   as 
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ninch  authority  as  granmiar  or  lexicon.  AVc  arc  told 
that  tho  ai)ovo-(|Uoteil  riilo  ahoiit  tlie  suhjunctive  mood 
is  (loomed,  and  1  can  furnish  plenty  of  the  best  usa^c 
for  the  substitution  of  "  was"  for  "  were,"  "  most"  for 
*'  more,"  and  for  such  words  and  phrases  as  "  won't  " 
*'  don't,"  "  no  one  else's,"  and  "  never  read  anything 
else  but  their  Ijible,"  etc. 

The  i)erennial  controversy  over  "  the  Queen's  Enp;- 
lish"  and  "  the  Dean's  Entj^lisli,"  and  Mr.  Washington 
Moon's  English,  and  Mr.  Grant  White's  English,  and 
everybody's  else  English,  indicates  the  chaotic  state  of 
things  that  has  overtaken  our  unattainable  mother  tongue. 

When  you  reflect  upon  the  quarrel  over  the  question 
■whether  we  shall  patronize  tho  Latin  or  Saxon  words  of 
our  language,  and  the  quarrel  over  the  question,  Ilow 
shall  we  spell  these  words  after  we  have  selected  them  ; 
and  the  quarrel  over  the  question,  Ilow  shall  we  pro- 
nounce them  after  we  get  them  spelled  ;  and  the  quarrel 
over  the  question,  How  shall  wo  arrange  them  in  sen- 
tences after  we  get  them  selected,  spelled,  and  pro- 
nounced ;  and  the  quarrel  over  the  question  whether  our 
essayists  are  to  pattern  after  Carlyle  or  Addison  ;  or  our 
poets  after  Tennyson  or  Browning  ;  o  our  orators  after 
Castelar  or  Wendell  Phillips  ;  or  our  preachers  after 
Robertson  or  Whitefield — I  say,  when  you  take  all  these 
quarrels  into  consideration,  I  am  sure  you  will  thank  us 
sensible  fellows  among  your  educators  for  knocking  the 
chains  of  Lindley  Murray  and  Whately  from  your  minds, 
and  telling  you  to  go  forth  free  to  indulge  or  to  dis- 
cipline, to  neglect  or  to  cultivate  your  rhetorical  instinct 
as  you  shall  see  fit,  we  never  ceasing  to  admonish  you, 
however,  that  whatsover  you  sow  in  the  way  of  rhetori- 
cal judgment,  that  shall  you  reap  in  the  way  of  rhetori* 
cal  acquisition. 
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The  Audience 

is  not  to  be  the 

only  Judge  of 

the  Speaker's 

Rhetoric. 


In  tliia  rhetorical  traininuj  yo\i  are  to  liavo  an  eye  upon 
the  rl)etorieal  (lelieieiuti<>8  of  jour  audieiii-e,  hut  you  are 
not  to  allow  your  audience  to  dictate  your 
rhetoric. 

Tiie  late  Dr.  Guthrie  Rays  he  "drew 
his  pen  tlirou^h  every  passage,  even  those 
he  thought  hest,  which  it  rerpiired  an  ex- 
traordinary ciTort  to  commit  to  memory, 
reasoning  thus  :  If  it  does  not  make  such  an  imjiression 
on  my  mind  as  to  he  rememhered  without  much  ditliculty, 
how  is  it  to  impress  others  ?"  This  reasoning  is  against, 
not  so  much  the  passage,  as  the  memoriter  method  of 
utilizing  it.  Its  acceptance  is  made  to  tiini  upon  (I)  its 
adaptation  to  heing  committed  to  niemoi'v,  (2)  the  im- 
pression it  made  n])on  the  mind  as  well  n:j  memory  of  its 
author,  and  (3)  his  judging  of  it  iitness  from  his 
memorv  lo  that  of  the  audience. 

The  same  admirable  public  speaker  tells  us  that  he 
''  catechised  a  class  of  young  persons  on  liis  sermon" 
with  this  result  :  He  "  got  a  good  account  of  introduc- 
tion and  first  head,  meagre  one  of  the  second  head  ;  the 
third  was  an  utter  blank  ;  while  the  peroration,  when  it 
was  thought  attention  M-as  blunted  and  ])atience  ex- 
hausted, appeared  to  have  impressed  itself  on  their  minds 
like  a  seal  on  wax."  So  he  endeavored  to  (1)  avoid  the 
faults  of  the  ill-remembered  parts,  and  (2)  to  cultivate 
the  style  of  those  passages  which  had  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  touched  the  feelings  of  his  hearers. 

Is  not  the  peroration  designed  to  "  sharj^en  blunted 
attention  and  revive  exhausted  patience"  ?  But  does 
that  prove  that  the  perorative  "  style"  should  be  culti- 
vated exclusively,  or  that  the  heads  not  remembered  by 
one  class  of  hearers  should  be  cut  off,  or  that  heads 
which  none  remember  should  be  avoided  ?    Some  lost 
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the  introduction  and  three  lieadfi,  and  remembered  onlv 
the  conchiding  portion.  Therefore  let  ns  have  nothing 
but  tlie  conchiding  portion.  But  may  not  tlieir  recol- 
lection of  the  concluding  portion  have  been  dependent 
upon  the  portion  that  preceded  it  ?  Some  parts  are  re- 
membered by  certain  persons,  tiierefore  let  us  have  none 
but  those  parts  for  all  !  That  reduces  the  duty  of  the 
audience  to  an  exercise  like  that  of  a  class  in  the  recita- 
tion-room— an  exercise  of  memory.  Some  parts  do  not 
touch  the  feelings,  tiierefore  let  us  have  no  parts  but 
those  which  do  touch  the  feelings.  Has  the  public 
speaker,  or  even  the  preacher,  nothing  to  do  but  touch 
the  feelings  ? 

Archbishop  Tillotson,  we  are  told  by  our  setters  of  the 
preachers  to  rights,  was  in  the  habit  of  "rehearsing  his 
sermons  to  an  illiterate  old  wonum  of  plain  sense,  and  of 
bringing  down  his  rhetoric  to  her  level."  Archbishop 
Tillotson  was  not  quite  right,  even  if  his  congregation 
wasnuide  up  exclusively  of  illiterate  old  women,  for  it  is 
the  business  of  an  archbishop  and  the  bishops  and  other 
clergy  to  level  up  the  illiterate  old  women,  and  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  levelled  down  by  illiterate  old  women, 
and  become  learned  old  women,  as,  indeed,  they  are  if 
they  are  forever  being  brought  down  l)y  their  audience 
instead  of  bringing  up  their  audience  to  their  level. 

Ih'shop  Latimer,  too,  boasted  that  he  "  repeated  him- 
self to  annoy  the  learned  in  his  congregation,  and  that 
he  sought  more  the  prolit  of  those  which  be  ignorant 
than  to  please  the  learned  men."  But  are  not  learned 
men  worth  ])leasing  and  converting  ?  Does  not  fishing 
for  men  include  angling  for  learned  men  ? 

Martin  Luther  falls  into  thu  same  fallacy.  "  When 
I  preach,"  he  says,  "1  sink  myself  deeply  down; 
I  regard  neither  doctors  nor  masters,   of   whom   there 
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are  in  the  chnrcli  above  forty  ;  but  I  liavc  an  eye 
to  the  multitude  of  younii;  people,  children,  and  ser- 
vants, of  whom  there  are  more  than  two  thousand.'' 

If  the  servants  and  children  make  the  most  of  the 
audience,  they  should  have  the  special  attention  of  the 
speaker ;  hut  why  not  regard  the  forty  doctors  and 
masters  present  ?  Does  the  great  commission  enjoin  dis- 
regard of  doctors,  especially  when  so  many  doctors  of 
divinity  need  it  as  a  remedy  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
their  heanns  ? 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  true  to  his 
name  in  giving  to  his  hearers  each  his  portion  in  due 
season,  and  with  due  seasoning.  "  Naturally  llorid  and 
ornate,  he  could  come  down  from  his  sweeping  fliglits  to 
trudging  matter-of-fact  in  the  presence  of  an  audience 
that  will  tolerate  nothing  else."  But  whether  the 
speaker  is  compelled  to  come  down  by  the  audience,  as 
Dr.  Wiseman  was,  or  siid<s  himself  down  of  liis  own 
accord  in  disregard  of  the  impenitent  doctors,  as  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  did,  or  comes  down  to  the  ignorant  in  order  to 
annoy  the  learned,  as  Bishop  Latimer  did,  or  levels  him- 
self down  for  the  exclusive  hcnetit  of  the  illiterate  old 
women  of  the  audience,  as  Archbishop  Tillotson  did,  he 
comes  far  short  of  that  breadth  of  training  in  the  use  of 
the  will,  and  the  judgment  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
fii*st  order  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  public  speaking. 
lie  is  not  making  the  most  of  himself  ;  he  is  deficient  in 
tact  ;  ho  does  not  know  what  he  is  about,  lie  is  a 
speaker  whose  rhetorical  tact  and  judgment  are  wretch- 
edly out  of  re()air,  although  it  is  cpiite  possible  for  him 
to  be  thoroughlv  conversatit  with  all  the  rules  of  Eng- 
lish  grammar  and  sacred  svntax  and  elocutionarv  gyni- 
nasties.  Such  an  error  is  one  of  judgment,  and  cau  only 
be  corrected  by  correcting  the  judgment. 
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The  speaker's  vocabulary  is  another  attainment  that 
comes  to  liim  by  way  of  tlie  rhetorical  judgment,  tact, 

and  ear,  and  the  use  of  the  will.  It  is  not 
Vocabulary  to    to  be  acquired  by  rote  or  rule,  but  by 

training.     Fox   said:    ''I   never  want   a 


be  Left  to  the 

Rhetorical 

Judgment. 


word,  but  Pitt  never  wants  the  word." 


Pitu's  vocabulary  was  acquired.  So  is 
that  of  John  Bright.  He  has  always  been  a  student  of 
vocabulary.  Gladstone  says  :  "  Constant  and  searching 
reflection  on  the  subject  will  naturally  clothe  itself  in 
words,  and  of  the  phrases  it  supplies  many  will  rise 
spontaneously  to  the  lips."  Yes,  especially  if  the  lips 
should  happen  to  be  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  has  a 
genius  for  words.  They  are  sometimes  a  snare  to  him, 
but  the  majority  of  us  are  not  so  ensnared  or  inspired. 
What  comes  to  him  by  nature  we  must  acquire  by  study, 
by  the  use  of  the  ear  that  trieth  words,  by  knowing  what 
we  and  our  words  are  about. 

Here  again  we  are  met  by  our  arbitrary  teachers,  who, 
not  content  with  dictating  our  gestures  and  emphasis, 
insist  upon  specifying  the  words  that  we  are  to  use  and 
the  words  that  we  are  to  av-oid.  They  nmst  be  small 
words,  or  words  of  at  most  a  couple  of  syllables,  and 
they  must  be  words  with  which  everybody  is  familiar, 
and  they  must  be  words  of  Saxon  origin. 

A  learned  and  dull  preacher  of  the  English  Church 
said  recently  in  a  public  address  :  "  Great  effects  are  not 
now  produced  by  great  words.  We  have  been  a  literary 
people  long  enough  to  have  used  up  most  of  our  big 
phrases.  If  any  rhetoric  wants  teaching  to  those  who 
are  to  h  ad  others,  it  is  the  rhetoric  of  simplicity  ;  the 
art  of  cxprcpsing  earnest  thoughts  in  plain  words.  Not 
the  outer  sparkle,  but  the  inner  heat,  kindles  the  sym- 
pathy of  modern  hearers.     It  is  true,  the  day  of  flocking 
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after  great  orators  1*8  not  gone  by  ;  but  the  day  of  geeing 
tliroiigh  them  ia  come." 

There  is  only  one  way  of  accounting  for  this  con- 
temptuous reference  to  the  dramatic  and  rhetorical  ele- 
ment in  public  speaking  on  the  part  of  a  public  speaker 
who  lived  in  the  country  and  age  of  Whitefield,  Irving, 
Chalmers,  Peel,  Brougham,  CConnell,  Erskine,  Shiel, 
Fox,  Pitt,  Scarlett,  and  Gladstone.  The  learned  dean 
was  utterly  deficient  in  comprehension  or  appreciation 
of  the  art  of  public  speaking,  r.nd  would  reduce  all 
other  speakers  to  the  drowsy  cadences  and  monotonous 
intone  with  which  he  practised  what  he  calls  "  the  art 
of  expressing  earnest  thoughts  in  plain  words."  The 
day  of  flocking  after  commonplace  preachers  has  not 
gone  by,  but  the  day  of  seeing  through  their  sour  grapes 
lias  come. 

We  thirty  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we 
fifty  millions  in  the  United  States,  will  be  much  more  of 
a  '*  literary  people"  than  we  are  before  we  can  dispense 
with  big  phrases,  just  as  we  shall  have  to  be  much  more 
of  an  artistic  people  than  we  are  before  we  deny  our- 
selves chromes  or  despise  our  engravings,  as  we  are 
taught  to  do  by  Mr.  Seymour  Iladen.  To  make 
the  matter  still  more  discouraging,  some  of  our  liter- 
ary people  prefer  John  Gilpin  to  John  Milton,  and 
even  look  upon  "  Paradise  Lost"  as  a  mass  of  "  big 
phrases"  to  be  exchanged  for  the  plain  words  of  Jane 
Austen,  which  Lord  Macaulay,  one  of  the  "  literary 
people"  of  some  note,  preferred  to  even  his  own  "  great 
words"  and  "  outer  sparkle." 

The  public  speaker  must  use  only  words  of  Saxon 
origin,  a(^cording  to  those  who  in  all  probability  have 
never  yet  paused  long  enough  in  their  private  conversa- 
tion to  find  out  whether  their  vouibulary  is  of  Saxon  or 
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Sioux  origin.  Nor  is  it  of  any  more  consequence  to 
him  than  it  is  to  them  whetlier  his  words  came  from 
the  Nortli  Pole  or  South  Africa,  What  we  said  about 
the  voice  we  say  about  the  vocabuhuy :  its  origin, 
its  histor}^  and  its  constituent  parts  are  all  equally 
immaterial  to  the  public  speaker,  however  interesting 
they  may  be  to  the  philologist. 

Wiiately  indorses  what  he  calls  the  obvious  rule  laid 
down  by  Aristotle,  to  avoid  uncommon  and  hard  words, 
and  prefers  terms  of  Saxon  origin  because  they  will  be 
more  familiar  to  the  hearers  than  those  of  Latin  origin. 

In  tiie  first  place,  uncominon  words  are  educational, 
and  the  speaker  is  an  educator,  a  leveller  up  ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  Latin  word  might  be  more  intelligible 
than  the  Saxon  word  ;  in  the  third  place,  any  speaker 
who  stops  to  study  the  history  of  his  words  will  never 
have  words  enough  or  bread  enough  in  his  mouth  to  save 
him  from  starvation. 

Of  what  possible  use  is  it  to  the  speaker  to  know  when 
he  uses  the  wo''d  thunder  that  it  has  the  same  origin  as 
the  Latin  tonitu,  and  that  the  root  is  tan,  to  stretch  ;  and 
that  in  Sanscrit  the  sound  thunder  is  expressed  by  the 
same  root,  tan  ?  If  his  speech  is  improved  by  thunder, 
the  word  should  be  found  in  his  speech,  although  his 
using  that  particular  word  is  a  reproof  of  those  who  see 
no  use  for  any  but  the  Saxon  "words  of  the  English 
tongue,  which  contains  deposits  from  every  tongue. 
Max  Midler  says :  "  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Celtic, 
Saxon,  Danish,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German, 
Hindustani,  Malay,  and  Clnnese  words  lie  mixed  in  the 
English  dictionary."  In  this  cauldron  the  public 
speaker  is  to  find,  and  out  of  it  to  select  and  appropriate, 
his  vocabulary,  and  with  exclusive  reference  to  its  suit- 
ableness and  effect  ivewcss. 
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The  absurdity  of  this  Saxon  partiality  is  all  tlio  more 
apparent  when  you  reflect  upon  the  changes  that  liave 
taken  place  in  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Max 
IVf tiller  savs  :  "  The  lanfjuarire  of  Alfred  is  so  diiTerent 
from  the  English  of  the  present  day  that  we  have  to 
study  it  in  the  same  manner  as  we  study  Greek  and 
Latin  !"  And  yet  it  must  not  be  studied  so  as  to  get 
any  "  discipline"  out  of  it,  because  it  is  not  one  of  the 
"  dead  languages."  Why  not  get  discipline  and  infor- 
mation at  one  and  the  same  time  by  one  and  the  same 
study  ?  When  the  English  language  becomes  a  dead 
language  it  will  be  treated  with  the  respect  which  it  now 
deserves  as  a  live  language. 

In  a  word,  the  English  has  come  to  be  distinctly  and 
separately  a  language  of  itself,  and  may  be  called  Anglo- 
Italian,  or,  for  that  matter,  Anglo-Ilindustani,  if  you 
prefer  calling  it  after  the  names  of  all  its  "  dead  "  rela- 
tives to  calling  it  by  its  rightful  and  Christian  name. 
As  we  are  a  nation  of  foreigners,  our  tongue  is  a  native 
lanjjjuaice  of  foreii>:n  birth. 

Etymology  is  of  no  more  use  to  the  public  speaker 
than  entomology.  In  fact,  it  is  as  embarrassing  to  be 
paddling  among  the  roots  of  your  words  as  it  is  to 
be  peering  into  a  diagram  to  learn  the  uses  of  your 
diaphragni.  Etymology  is  just  as  useless  to  the  speaker 
as  philology.  The  clamor  for  Saxon  words  is  no 
more  rational  than  would  be  the  demand  that  all  words 
should  boused  with  their  lirst  signitication,  Ciiristian,  for 
example,  and  snob  and  radical  and  libel  and  oflicious. 

It  is  of  far  more  importance  that  you  should  speak 
correctly  the  words  that  now  constitute  the  English  lan- 
guage, whatever  be  their  origin  or  etymology,  than  that 
you  should  show  partiality  for  Saxon  or  Latin  words. 
In  fact,  it  is  of  no  consequence  where  the  words  pretty, 
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across,  window,  method,  here,  getting,  coming,  and  for, 
originated,  but  it  is  very  important  that  you  sliouhl  not 
Bay  pooty,  acrost,  winder,  methid,  yere,  gettin',  coniin', 
and  fur. 

Do  not  feel  under  obligation  to  read  Homer  because 
Bossuct  and  Curran  did  and  Ghidstone  does,  or  Milton 
because  Pitt  did  and  John  Briglit  does,  or  Dante  bet^auso 
Robert  Hall  and  Brougham  did,  or  Burke  because  Ma- 
caulay  did,  or  Demosthenes  l)ecau80  Jiurke  did,  or 
Euripides  because  Fox  did,  or  Barrow  because  Chatham 
did,  or  Chrysostom  because  Barrow  did.  Such  an  affec- 
tation is  not  only  ridiculous,  but  hindering.  You  may 
be  throwing  away  your  time  as  some  of  these  great 
speakers  may  have  done,  for  it  docs  not  follow  that  their 
speaking  was  as  much  affected  by  their  reading  as  they 
supposed.  Because  a  man  is  fond  of  reading  Homer  or 
Milton  does  not  prove  that  they  influence  his  rhetoric. 
In  fact,  an  aifectation  of  a  partiality  for  Milton,  and  of 
indifftirence  for  Goldsmith,  is  not  unknown  among  men 
of  some  renown.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  and  be 
your  rhetorical  likings  what  they  may,  keep  company 
with  good  English,  the  best  modern  English,  the  best 
modern  oratorical  English.  You  are  living  in  an  age 
glorious  for  good  English.  Keep  your  eye  upon  its 
form,  your  oar  upon  its  rhythm  and  cadence  ;  keep  your 
sense  of  rhetoric  sensitive  to  its  cpiips  and  sentences  atid 
bullets  of  the  brain.  Think  in  good  English,  talk  with 
as  copious  and  varied  a  vocabulary  as  you  can  command, 
keep  the  door  of  your  lips  as  sternly  against  the  vulgar 
and  ill-considered  word  as  }ou  do  or  should  do  against 
the  intoxicating  liquor  or  the  indigestible  food. 

Somebody,    or   a   hearer   of   sermons   who   evidently 
thinks  he  is  somebody  in  the  matter  of  criticising  preach 
era,  says  in  the  columns  of  the  ^pecMf^rr : 
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"  A  few  Sundays  ago  I  "was  coming  oat  of  a  clinrch, 

wlierc  I  liad   lieard    a   distinguislicd  ec- 

cleBlastic  of  the  day,  and  overtook  an  ac-    Be  Thankful  for 

qnaintance  who  liad  been  similarly  occu-     ^  ,^^  "  ^^^ 
\  1     J-   11        r.  ^  I  )      "^^  Sentences 

pied.        A    wonderinlly    nne    sermon  !        ^j^j^  ^  Good 

remarked    my  friend.       '  AVell,'    I    ven-  Ring, 

tured  to  reply,  *  individual  sentences  had 
a  good  riruj I  but  1  confess  when  he  arrived  at  the 
end,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  what  the  whole  sermon 
was  about.'  'Oh,  yes!'  replied  my  friend,  ^  I  did 
notice  that.'*  Now,  sir,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  won- 
derful, what  meaning  did  he  attach  to  the  word  '  line,' 
and  what  had  been  the  real  cause  of  his  enthusiasm  V 

The  distinguished  ecclesiastic  might  retort  that  he  had 
not  the  least  idea  what  the  whole  criticism  was  about, 
and  he  doubted  if  his  critic  had.  Was  not  his  acquaint- 
ance as  well  warranted  in  calling  the  sermon  a  line  one 
by  reason  of  its  individual  sentences  with  their  good 
ring,  as  he  was  in  sneering  at  it  for  want  of  what  I  pre- 
sume ho  has  in  mind,  that  everlasting  "  unity  of  dis- 
course," and  the  like,  which  the  books  on  Sacred  Syntax 
and  Holy  Ilermcneutics  insist  upon  ?  IJc  would  have 
thought  and  logic  and  unity  for  lifty-two  Sundays  of  the 
year,  and  two  of  such  sermons  every  Sunday,  for  he 
goes  on  to  complain  that  the  church-goer  "  does  not  like 
to  be  called  upon  to  think"  (in  church),  but  prefers  "  a 
warm,  equable  trickle  of  religious  prose-poetry,  which  he 
finds  partly  a  stimulant  and  partly  a  sedative."  This 
setter  of  the  preachers  to  rights  would  have  a  sermon  all 
Btimuhuit,  every  sentence  with  a  good  ring,  and  the 
whole  'i  repast  equal  to  the  requirements  of  his  intellect- 
ual digestion.  But  suppose  his  was  the  only  such  diges- 
tive apparatus  in  the  audience  of  the  distinguished 
ecclesiastic.     Should  the  rest  of  the  sheep  be  starved 
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that  this  hiVli-toncd  rain  may  be  stuffed  ?  For  iny  part, 
I  suspect  that  there  were  quite  enough  of  ringing,  fine 
Bentences  in  that  sermon  to  justify  its  designation  as  a 
"  M'onder fully  fine  sermon,"  and  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether the  fault  of  the  sermon  that  its  critic  "  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  what  the  whole  sermon  was  about." 
When  he  does  not  see  the  point,  is  it  necessarily  the  fault 
of  the  point  ?  Is  it  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
sermon  that  the  hearer  should  know  what  the  whole  of 
it  is  about  ?  May  it  not  be  enough  for  him  to  know  and 
feel  and  realize  what  a  part  of  it  is  about — a  ringing, 
stinging,  individual  sentence  of  it,  for  example  ?  Many 
such  an  arrow  has  gone  home  while  every  other  nn'ssed 
of  their  mark,  and  may  have  gone  home  to  some  other. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  effective  preaching  is  most 
effective  with  these  arrows,  whether  stimulant  or  seda- 
tive, or  both  combined,  and  many  a  time  the  bow  is  drawn 
at  a  venture,  and  many  a  preacher  has  acknowledged  it. 
There  are  questions  of  tact  in  public  speaking  which 
can  be  settled  only  by  the  attainment  of 
Questions  to  be    ^^q^.^j.  |,^  ^^^11^3'^  rhetorical  tact. 

Settled  by  Rhe-         t^  i      •.  •  •      x  .i 

torical  Tact.  ^'^^'  example,  it  is  unwise  to  weary  the 

imagination  of  the  hearer,    because   you 

arc  sure  by  that  means  to  weary  his  muscles  and  sinews. 

(   It  will  weary  his  imagination  to  be  told  at  the  start  what 

(^  you    propose   to   accomplish   before   you  stop.     It  wih 

C  weary  him  to  tell  him  that  after  you  have  done  so  and 

80  you  will  do  so  and  so,  and  then  so  and  so,  and  fiiudly 

and  in  conclusion,  so  and  so.     Go  on  and  do  it.     Say 

your  say  and  be  done  with  it.     Never  say  :  Before  I 

pass  to  the  preliminary  remarks,  by  way  of  preface  to  the 

introduction  to  the  first  head  of  my  sixteen  heads,    I 

wish  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that — but,  by  the  way, 

before  I  pass  to  that,  I  wish  to  say  that,  etc. 
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"Wc  arc  told  that  tlie  late  Mosea  Stuart  preacliod  a 
sermon  in  M'liich  lie  (1)  "  occupied  a  lar<rc  part  of  an 
lioiir  tellini,'  his  audience  wliat  he  was  not  sroinir  to 
preacli  ahout,  of  errors  he  was  not  .t^oing  to  combat, 
givinij^  (2)  a  sketcli  of  the  heresies  alluded  to,  (8)  a  few 
strokes  desicrned  to  show  how  easilv  they  could  he 
demolished  if  he  should  take  the  time,  and  (4)  the  real 
instruction  for  unlearned  hearers  who  cared  nothin<^  for 
exploded  theories  was  sumtned  up  in  a  few  parai^raj)hs." 
And  yet  the  unlearned  hearers  were  a  majority  of  the 
congregation  ! 

An  astute  and  penetrating  auditor  of  Dr.  Liddon  says 
of  his  preaching  : 

"  As  we  follow  him  from  sermon  to  sermon,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  detect  the  various  intellectual  tendencies  of 
his  sermons— to  see  at  one  point  how  he  is  combating 
some  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  at  another  how  ho 
lias  risen  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Mr. 
].ecky  ;  how,  again,  lie  is  combating  the  English  forms 
into  which  the  French  system  of  Comte  has  thrown 
itself,  and  how,  again,  he  is  meeting  the  latest  German 
rationalists  before  their  newest  errors  have  become 
naturalized  in  England  ;  once  more,  how  he  is  crystalliz- 
ing vague,  floating  thought  and  difficulties  on  sacred 
subjects,  or  combating  the  full  tide  of  secular  opinion 
as  found  in  such  periodicals  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  or 
^\Q  Saturday  Heviewy 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  speaker's  rhetorical 
judgment  and  tact.  Is  this  adroit  or  maladroit  ?  That 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  audience.  If  Dr.  Lid- 
don's  hearers,  or  the  most  of  them,  knew  what  he  was 
driving  at  as  well  as  this  one  of  them  did,  he  may  have 
been  justified  in  this  covert  method  of  conducting  a  con- 
troversy, but  I  doubt  it.     If,  however,  very  few  of  his 
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audicnoo  oonld  following  '^  vao;iic,  floating  tliouglit,"  liia 
tinio  and  tliuir.s  was  lost,  niisurably  lo.st. 

Look  out  I'or  va<i;iioiioFs  under  tlio  guise  of  culture. 
Bo  iH)t  too  tliln.  I'licre  is  one  element  inseparable  from 
llic  rhetoric  of  ])ul)ll(;  speakin<i;,  and  that  is  the  carti- 
luLdnous  element,  ])hysieal  eamestncss  in  the  diction. 
This  animal  force  of  which  (^irlvle  was  so  enamored  and 
of  which  he  was  so  powerful  a  chani[)ion,  compounded 
of  iron  and  muscle,  of  the  brain  of  the  gods  and  the 
brawn  of  the  brutes,  always  sits  before  you  when  you 
stand  before  an  audience.  Master  it  or  it  will  master 
you.  It  is  to  be  taken  account  of  wlien  you  make 
rhetoric  for  it.  The  Apostle  l*aiil  made  much  of  it.  He 
taught  the  gentlest  of  all  religions  by  means  of  meta- 
phors drawn  from  the  wrestlers,  tlie  racers,  and  the  war- 
rioi's.  A  veteran  banker,  who  has  been  surrounded  from 
birth  with  afiluence  and  elc^gance,  said  to  me  :  "I  like 
my  preacher  to  hit  mc  a  whack  and  knock  me  headlong 
occasionally." 

Ithetorically  speaking  lie  meant,  of  course,  for  it 
would  liardly  have  done  for  his  parson  to  try  it  literally. 
The  preacher  makes  a  mistake  damaging  to  not  only 
his  style  of  speaking,  but  his'  auditors'  style  of  hear- 
ing, if  he  supposes  that  a  city  congregation  parted  with 
their  brutality  when  they  took  leave  of  their  poverty, 
and  hired  a  furniture  dealer  to  furnish  them  with  taste. 
Scratch  any  rich  man  and  you  w'ill  come  to  the  i^oor  one. 
The  new  veneer  is  thin,  the  old  character  is  thick. 

The  setters  of  the  public  speakers  to  rights  have  been 
agitated  by  a  large  number  of  questions  which  are  to  be 
settled  by  the  trained  will,  judgment,  tact,  taste,  of  the 
speaker,  such  as  whether  he  shall  read  a  manuscript  in 
part  or  in  full,  or  speak  from  notes,  or  write  in  full  and 
commit,  or  write  in  part  and  comwit,  or  think  out  and 
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commit  tlie  tlion<,'litP,  or  tliink  out  a  few  licads  and  leave 
the  remainder  to  lie  tlioii'dit  out  in  puhlicr. 

Sydney  Smith  said  :  ''  Ueadin*^  sermons  is  a  i)raeti(!e 
that  stiHes  ovcry  germ  of  el(;(]uence."  Then  readin*^ 
sermons  is  a  blessin^%  for  it  stillcs  many  a  germ  of  elo- 
quence that  ought  to  he  stilled  just  as  the  germs  of 
malaria  ought  to  he  stilled.  But  it  did  not  stille  the 
germs  of  Chahnerb's  eloquence  or  Dean  Stanley's, 
although  he,  like  many  another  reader,  did  his  best  to 
stille  an  eloquent  rhetoric  with  the  approved  Anglican 
intonation.  Nevertheless,  the  brilliant  dean  did  quite 
right  hi  readiiig  his  sermons.  His  germ  of  eloquence 
would  certainly  have  been  stilled  by  an  imitation  of 
Sydney  Smith's  extempore  ''  practice." 

I  would  not  begin  here  by  laying  on  a  rule  from  with- 
out, but  by  training  the  judgment,  tact,  and  taste  from 
within.  I  would  have  the  will  set  in  motion.  1  would 
have  the  man  know  what  he  and  his  sermon  or  lecture 
are  about,  and  1  would  have  him  seek  to  make  the  most 
of  himself  ;  and  if  then  he  does  not  know  by  what 
method  it  is  best  f  rhim  to  address  an  audience,  1  would 
advise  him  to  go  to  hedging,  ditching,  or  insurance,  any- 
honest  calling,  no  matter  what,  and  quit  public  speaking 
forever. 
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T1115  audience  is  an  enormous  factoi*  in  the  speaker's 
caleulations.  An  eje  for  Jiis  andiunce  and  (juicivness  in 
reading  it  is  another  attainment  of  inestimable  value, 
and  one  that  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  cultivation. 

There  are  audiences  and  audiences.  I  have  met  them 
face  to  face  and  had  all  sorts  of  experiences  with  them, 
good,  bad,  and  M'orse,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
from  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's,  from  Cork  to  the 
Causeway.     Let  us  have  a  talk  about  them. 

All  f»)rei<rii  audiences  are  far  more  denuuistrative  than 
ours,  and  take  far  more  li!)erties  with  the  speaker. 
Even  the  roi:;ulation  "  applause,"  or  clap- 
2)iM^  the  hands,  is  by  no  means  frequent 
in  this  country  out  of  the  large  cities  or 
a  political  mass-meeting,  M'here  we  ap- 
plaud, not  60  much  our  speaker  as  our  side. 
In  fact,  it  is  very  common  for  the  lecturer  to  appear  and 
disappear  in  the  Great  Kepublic  without  so  much  as  a  wink 
to  cheer  his  despairing  sense  of  oratorical  ccllapse.  1 
remember  hearing  the  late  M.  Thiers,  who  was  a  very 
sensitive  as  well  as  vig  rous  orator,  when  it  was  truly 
said  of  him  that  he  ''  became  a  little  confused  in  his 
sentences  because  he  w.  expecting  applause  which  did 
not  coir.d."  The  Frenc  speaker  misses  it  because  the 
French  audience  is  so  ;iven  to  it.  Themistocles  ex- 
claimed, upon   receiving  the  plaudits  at  the    Olympic 
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festival,  '*'  This  is  tlio  liappiost  moment  I  liavo  ever 
known  !  I  now  liave  the  full  reward  of  all  my  labors." 
The  American  lecturer  would  give  half  Ids  fee  for  that 
game  reward.  The  unhappiest  moments  of  his  life  are 
B])ent  in  tryin<;  to  earn  the  plaudits  that  never  conie.  I 
have  known  him  to  stop  and  chII  the  mann«]!;'M'  to  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  iiwful  silence  and  whisper,  What  is  the 
matter  ?  Are  they  mad  at  me  ?  An  En<j^lish  audience 
divides  its  expressions  of  ap])rol)ation  between  "  Hear — 
liear,"  clapping  of  hands,  and  cheers  ;  and  its  (lisapi)ro- 
bation  is  expressed,  according  to  its  kind  and  degree,  by 
"  Oh— oh  !"  which  means  I  doubt  it,  or  Ought  you  to 
Bay  it  ;  by  "  Time — time,"  which  means  that  the 
speaker  is  taking  more  than  In's  share  of  the  oratorical 
proceedings  ;  by  ironical  stamping,  which  means,  "VVe 
are  tired  of  you,  quit  ;  by  hisses  or  "  Shame — shame," 
which  is  the  gr^jting  given  to  anything  specially  out- 
rageous, as  quoted  by  the  speaker  from  an  opponent, 
for  example  ;  by  ''  L(mder — louder,"  which  is  no  more 
prevalent  than  it  is  deserved  ;  by  "  Chair — chair,"  which 
indicates  that  the  presiding  otHcer  is  on  his  legs,  and  the 
debater  must  get  off  of  his  ;  by  "  Question — question," 
which  rendnds  the  debater  that  he  has  wandered  from 
the  matter  in  dispute  ;  and  by  "  Order — order,"  which 
is  intended  to  silence  unparliamentary  language.  Several 
of  these,  of  course,  will  only  be  heard  in  a  deliberative 
body. 

It  is  singular  that,  with  all  our  imitations  of  the  Eng- 
lish, their  "  hear — hear"  has  never  been  adopted.  It  is 
a  great  convenience  to  both  speaker  and  hearer.  It  is  a 
go-between  in  the  way  of  ai)plause,  and  adndrably  fills 
the  often  necessarily  chilling  and  protracted  gap  between 
utter  silence  and  rousing  acclamations.  Then  this  free- 
dom of  speech  in  the  treatment  of  the  speaker  is  of  great 
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advantage  to  liim.  It  keeps  his  mind  upon  the  "  ques- 
tion,'' liiri  eye  upon  the  audience,  and  his  glance  upon 
the  cloek.  It  is  an  excellenr  training  for  liini  to  be  re- 
minded, by  the  tap  of  tlie  impatient  lieel,  tliat  audiences 
liave  riglits  wliicli  orators  are  bound  to  respect.  And  as 
often  as  I  have  lieard  tliis  liberty  of  lip  and  liml)  exer- 
cised, I  have  never  seen  it  abused.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  Exeter  Ilall  it  is  used  with  renuirkable 
discrimination. 

Miss  Thursby  deplores  the  undemonstrative  behavior 
of  the  American  audience,  and  says  in  other  countries 
"the  feelings  iind  quick  expression,"  much  to  "the 
encouragement  of  the  performer."  Kean  had  the  same 
experience  in  this  country,  and  told  his  manager  ho 
"  couhl  not  go  on  the  stage  again  if  the  men  kept  their 
hands  in  their  p^  .kets.  Such  an  audience  would  extin- 
guish Etna.'' 

All  American  speakers  and  actors  who  have  had  ex- 
perience abroad  join  in  Miss  Thursby 's  lamentation,  but 
her  explanation  is  inadequate, 

A})plause  and  liisses,  liear — hear,  and  oh — oh,  are  con- 
ventionalities in  England.  Everything  is  conventional 
and  traditional  in  England —the  cheers  of  the  commons, 
the  obeisances  at  court,  and  the  rowdyism  of  the  students 
at  the  installation  of  lord  rector.  John  Bull,  whether  a 
pig  at  the  trough,  a  sixmiel  crouching  at  the  feet  of  a 
lord,  or  a  roaring  lioa  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  in 
Africa  or  India,  is  an  animal  governed  by  etiquette  and 
traditions  ;  but  when  he  applauds  a  fellow  it  makes  a 
fellow  feel  very  much  obliged  to  him,  whether  the  ap- 
plause comes  of  etiquette  or  enthusiasm.  Even  hissing 
has  its  advantages.  It  emboldens  tlie  speaker,  who  might 
othervviso  leavo  his  will  unworlyed  and  let  his  fireis  go 
out. 
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I  was  liissed  by  a  Scotcli  audience  for  announcing  s 
dilTerent  lecture  from   the  one  advertised.   I  waii  quite 
right    in    supposing   that   the    lecture   I 
brought  would   interest  them  more  than    !„  a  Rov/  with 
the  one  thev  expected,  but  I  was  maladroit     the  Audience, 
in  making  the  change.     I  was  experienced 
enough  to  know  tliat  an  audience  is  as  testy  as  an  itidi- 
vidual.     A  change  of  subject  cuts  off  their  ears.     Always 
stick  to  the  advertised  topic.     Xever  rub  the  face  of  an 
audience  the  wrong  way,  unless  indeed  you  have  a  case 
to  argue  with  it,  or  an  appeal  to  make  for  an  unpopular 
cause. 

I  was  hissed  again  in  Scotland— this  time  in  EdinburtJ-h 
—by  tiie  students  of  the  University  at  the  lecture  before 
the  Philosophical  Institution.     In  view  of  a  certain  dis- 
cussion wiiich   was  then  and  there  agitating  the  educa- 
tional world,  I  took  pains  to  say  that  in  America,  if  a 
woman  passed  the  examination,  she  was  given  the  Jegree 
or  admitted  to  the  class.     The  undergraduates  hissed, 
and  I  hissed  back  at  them  the  obnoxious  sentiment,  and 
the  rest  of  the  audience  came  to  my  suppDrt  with  a  hurri- 
cane of  claps,  stamps,  and  hear— hears.      Wliat   shall  a 
man  do  under  such  circumstances  ?    He  has  nothing  to  do 
but  keep  cool  and  look  cool.     What  shall  he  say  'i     Why, 
"if   any   of   the   audicxice   hiss,"    under  such   circum- 
stances "you   may  cry,  Now,   Hercules,   thou  crushest 
the  snake.''      But  it  would  noo  have  been  adroit  to  say 
that  to  the  audience  that  was  simply  teased  by  my  hiiu^r, 
ing  them  a  lecture  that  they  had  not  bargained  for.     An 
American  audience  would,  in  both  these  cases,  have  been 
less  demonstrative,  but  just  as  resentful.     The    disap- 
pointed  would  have  been   sullen,  the  opponents  of  the 
women  would  have  sulked  or  possibly  left  the  house  with 
creaky  boots. 
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1  have  known  tliis  to  he  done  to  mo  for  appearing  in 
the  place  of  another  lecturer.  In  spite  of  the  apologies 
of  the  manager,  who  said  the  promised  orator  was  dead, 
or  something  or  otlier  eqnally  conclusive,  I  forget  now 
M'hat,  and  in  spite  of  my  own  conciliatory  grins,  there 
was  no  oh — oh  or  hisses  as  iji  Great  Britain,  but  a  move- 
ment and  a  getting  up  and  going  out  with  new  boots  on, 
as  in  America.  Finally,  an  offensive  partisan  of  the  dead 
and  gone  lecturer,  who  was  just  snfliciently  inebriated  to 
know  what  he  was  about,  arose  and  opened  an  argument 
with  the  chair,  who  answered  him  by  ordering  in  the 
police,  who  carried  him  bodily  from  the  hall.  I  felt  by 
that  time  as  if  the  hall  were  taking  itself  boJily  from 
under  me,  and  that  I  had  nothing  left  now  to  stand  upon 
but  my  dignity,  and  I  could  plainly  feel  that  give  way 
under  me,  although  I  did  not  betray  that  feeling  to  the 
audience.  I  waited  for  the  intoxication  of  the  enemy 
over  his  temporary  success  to  subside,  gathered  my  scat- 
tered forces  in  the  way  of  faculties  and  audience,  and — 
went  on  with  the  lecture  to  its  peroration,  which  I  cast 
aside  for  one  that  I  recalled  of  a  far  more  victorious  ring, 
and  retired  ann'd  a  burst  of  applause,  and  won  the  head- 
line of  "  a  plucky  lecturer "  in  the  morning  paper. 
The  speaker  at  bay  before  an  audience  should  never  show 
the  white  feather,  though  it  may  be  impossible  for  him 
to  avoid  a  white  feeling.  A  bold  front  may  win  his 
enemy  ;  a  back  down  will  lose  his  friends. 

One  more,  while  I  am  in  the  mood  for  reminiscences. 
This  is  a  case  where  I  had  to  handle  an  audience  tiiat  I 
was  not  allowed  to  see.  An  esteemed  contemporary  in 
the  lecture  field  was  suddenly  bereft  of  his  voice  by  a 
cold,  and  implored  me  to  take  his  place  in  a  neighboring 
town.  It  was  oidy  ten  hours  before  the  lecture.  I 
hesitated,  and  expressed  my  awful  dread  ;  but  there  was 
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my  professional  duty,  to  say  notliinjr  of  my  obliging  dis- 
position, and  there  was  my  friend  imploring  me  with 
wheezing  despair  to  take  the  letter  of  introduction  and 
go.  I  took  tlie  letter  of  introduction  and  went.  It  was 
a  gushing  letter  that  my  friend  insisted  upon  sending. 
It  even  asserted  that  I  could  beat  him  lecturing  hollow, 
and  there  were  few  lecturers,  etc.,  etc.  But  all  to  no 
purpose  with  the  lecture  manager  at  Blankville.  He 
read  it  under  the  kerosene  flame  of  the  depot,  and  re- 
marked, "  It  will  not  do,  sir  !"  We  parted,  he  for  the 
audience  and  I  for  the  hotel.  The  lecture  which  I  was 
not  allowed  to  deliver  was  to  be  delivered  in  an  hour. 
Should  I  go  to  the  church  and  insist  upon  a  hearing, 
seeing  that  the  man  who  had  thus  suddenly  become  my 
antagonist  held  the  fort  and  the  surrounding  territory, 
and  that  I  held  nothing  butmy  carpet-bag  and  the  kcturo 
in  it,  and  knew  nobody,  not  a  soul.  No,  that  would  be 
bad  tactics.  1  knew  a  better  tactic  than  that.  knew 
newspapering.  I  would  newspaper  him.  I  found  a 
newspaper  just  going  to  press  with  its  usual  lack  of  a 
sensation. 

"  Editor,  I  suppofjc  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  you  ?" 

*'  Lecturer,  I  suppose.     Will  you  insert  a  card  ?" 

"  Well — yes — I — I — suppose  so.  Wliy,  what  is  the 
nature  of  it  ?" 

I  wrote  the  facts  as  I  have  herein  narrated  thetn. 
Came  with  letter  from  So  and  so  to  So-and-so,  who  said  it 
would  not  answer,  sir.  Signed  my  entire  name.  Edi- 
tor's eye  twinkled.  Said  that  was  all  right,  and  added, 
Jiy  Jove  !  or  something  that  sounded  like  that,  and  asked 
Jots  of  questions.  Seemed  to  enjoy  the  whole  affair 
much  more  than  I  did.  AVell,  thought  1,  he  is  no  brother- 
in-law  of  the  enemy,  that's  evident.     I  went  home,  the 
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card  came  out,  the  town  hiizzcd,  tlie  enemy  was  (so  I 
was  told)  dumbfounded.  He  was  imiioituned  to  say  his 
say  in  anotlier  card,  and  he  said  he  would,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt ;  but  he  never  did.  I  received  an  invita- 
tion to  lecture  on  such  date  as  would  suit  my  conven- 
ience, signed  by  a  long  list  of  good  and  foremost  citizens. 
1  selected  a  date,  was  met  by  a  band  of  music,  escorted 
to  the  hall,  which  was  jammed,  and  when  I  had  struggled 
my  way  to  the  platform  I  had  an  uproarious  welcome. 
Delivered  the  lecture,  never  alluded  to  the  enemy,  and 
we  have  never  alluded  to  one  another  since  ;  and  that  was 
my  experience  in  that  town. 

Another  time  my  trunk  was  detained,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  lecture  in  borrowed  plumage  and  stand  in 
another  man's  boots  in  a  very  literal  sense.  I  must  have 
looked  as  I  felt,  for  the  reporter  said,  "  He  looked  as 
solemn  as  if  he  liad  just  come  up  out  of  the  grave."  If 
he  had  said  mean  instead  of  solemn,  he  would  come 
nearer  to  my  feelings. 

Another  time  I  dropped  my  notes  at  the  door  of  the 
hall  in  the  dark,  and  when  they  were  recovered  only  a 
part  of  them  were  discovered,  and  they  were  tail  end 
foremost  and  inside  out. 

Once  in  Glasgow  it  was  my  ill-fortune  to  be  the  last 
on  a  long  list  of  speakers  at  a  large  public  meeting. 
Hours  passed  and  speakers  spoke  until  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  would  be  wise  in  me  to  beg  olf  for  both  mv  own 
sake  and  for  the  sake  O''  the  audience.  1  sent  a  note  to 
the  chairman  to  that  client,  and  he  (William  Graham, 
M.P.)  replied  in  pencil  as  follows  :  "  My  impression  is 
that  the  whole  audience,  or  very  nearly  so,  will  remain  for 
your  address,  and  we  should  greatly  regret  its  omission. 
Scotch  audiences  can  take  a  great  deal  of  matter.—  W.  G." 
I  was  left  to  my  own  judgment  and — vanity.     1  spoke. 
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but  my  judgment  liad  cnongli  control  over  my  vanity  to 
make  me  brief.  The  weary  audience  apj^lauded  my  con- 
sideration for  them. 

Tlicse  experiences  will  serve  to  show  what  a  train- 
in<^  you  who  are  f^joing  to  he  public  speakers  need  in 
the  use  of  the  will,  in  self-roliiincc  and  self-possession, 
in  general  ship,  in  tact,  in  knowing  what  you  are 
about. 

Audiences  in  Great  Britain  give  a  better  average 
attention  than  those  of  ours,  but  ours  are  superior  in  ex- 
ce})tional  attention.  Ours  are  quicker  and 
more  responsive  toward  what  they  regard  Theirs  for  Av- 
as  clever  or  a  "good  thing;"  theirs  are  erage,  Ours  for 
better  for  the  dead  level  of  })ul)iic  listen-  Attention 
ing.  In  the  old  country  there  is  a  more 
uniform  and  decorous,  in  ours  a  more  inconstant  and  ani- 
mated attention.  There  you  are  always  sure,  in  the  first 
place,  of  an  audience,  and,  in  the  second  place,  of  atten- 
tion. Whether  lively  or  dull,  attention  nevertheless  it 
is.  You  have  their  eyes,  which  are  not  so  easy  to  gather 
and  hold  in  our  country.  You  have  not  the  constant 
dread  there  of  losing  your  hold,  which  dread  and  appre- 
hension saps  your  composure  in  the  land  of  free  eyes 
and  stiif  knees.  The  audience  helps  you,  because  they 
feel  under  obligation  to  the  occasion  as  well  as  to  you. 
It  is  their  opportunity  as  well  as  yours.  They  share  the 
place  and  time  and  object  with  you.  They  may  not  be 
deeply  interested,  and  it  maybe  impossible  to  rouse  them 
dee2)ly,  but  they  will  look  at  you,  and  sit  still,  and  greet 
you  and  your  points  with  the  conventional  applause. 
You  have  no  concern  about  their  corporeal  fair  play,  to 
say  the  least ;  that  they  count  due  to  civility,  to 
decorum,  to  themselves  if  not  to  you,  and  that  answers 
your  purpose. 
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Their  lecture  audiences  are  perceptibly  below  ours  in 
intelli<(ence,  but  excel  ours  in  that  decorous  long-suffer- 
ing which  is  so  valuable  to  the  sjieaker,  whether  preacher 
or  lecturer. 

Audiences  in  England  outside  of  tlie  Established 
Church  are  weeded.  To  an  American  lecturer  or 
preacher  they  have  a  picked-over  ap- 
pearance. The  church  takes  the  cream, 
the  chapel  the  milk  of  society.  Car- 
riages at  the  chapel  door  are  stared  at.  *'  Carriage 
people  "  is  an  English  phrase,  and  such  people  are  a  sort 
of  caste  dependent  upon,  not  their  ancestry,  but  their 
wheels  for  their  elevation.  The  shopkeeper  holds  them 
in  reverence,  the  chapel-keeper  drops  his  head  as  they 
pass.  A  deacon,  speaking  of  a  lady  that  he  wished  me 
to  meet,  took  pains  to  repeat  that  she  is  a  "  carriage 
lady."  She  absolutely  rides  in  a  one-horse  carriage  to  a 
Congregatior.al  chapel  ! 

We  recall  Pepys's  diary,  in  which  he  records  how  he 
*'  went  abroad  witli  his  w^fe  the  first  time  he  ever  rode 
in  a  coach,"  and  how  he  *'  prayed  God  to  bless  and  con- 
tinue to  him  "  this  inestimabl-e  English  boon  and  boom. 
It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  Pepys  ordered  his  coachman, 
on  the  lirst  Sunday  of  the  coach's  existence,  to  drop  him 
at  the  door  of  the  church  instead  of  at  the  door  of  the 
chapel,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  God 
on  foot.  Nor  can  we  overlook  so  recent  an  incident  of 
a  similar  nature  to  be  found  in  the  diary  of  the  late  Lord 
Macaulay,  who  has  transmitted  it  thus:  "  January  IGth, 
1851. — At  half-past  seven  the  brougham  came,  and  1 
went  in  it  to  dine  at  Lord  John  Russell's,  pleased  and 
proud.  This  is  the  lirst  time  I  ever  had  a  carriage  of 
my  own,  except  when  in  office." 

The   popular    audience   in   England   begins  with   the 
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middle  of  tlio  middle  class,  and  goes  on  down  to  the 
upper  working  class.  The  nobility  of  England  would 
rather  shoot  pigeoufl  than  hear  Huxley.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  parallel  Mr.  Spurgeon's  congregation  in  the 
United  States,  except  so  far  as  the  United  States  till  his 
j)e\vs.  There  is  no  such  unmixed  classification  outside 
of  a  very  few  churches  in  a  very  few  great  cities,  and 
they  are  called  "  mission  churches." 

But  if  this  is  a  bad  side  of  a  class  form  of  society  (and 
upon  that  question  we  say  nothing),  there  is  what  every- 
body will  admit  is  a  good  side  to  it.  It  creates  a  conven- 
tional decorum  and  reverence  that  are  difficult  to  secure 
without  it,  and  that  tell  strongly  and  helpfully  for  the 
public  sj)eaker. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  sec  from  this  social  situation,  with 
its  evils  and  blessings,  why  audiences  are  more  easily 
ob<"ained  and  more  easily  held,  when  obtained,  in  Eng- 
land than  in  t/iis  country.  Put  together  the  lower 
average  of  intelligence  and  the  higher  average  of  rev- 
erence, and  you  have  the  solution.  The  standard  of 
preaching  and  all  other  pul)lic  speaking  is  lower,  and  the 
etai.  ^ard  of  hearing  higher.  There  is  more  regard  for 
the  forms  of  worship  and  all  other  public  forms,  as  there 
is  for  the  formalities  and  civilities  of  social  life,  and  less 
of  (pierulousand  restless  impatience  with  public  servants, 
whether  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  stump,  in  the  lecture-room, 
or  on  "  tlie  government  bench."  An  omnibus-driver  said 
to  me  :  "  Fact  is,  none  of  us  drivers  need  be  afraid  of 
losing  our  places,  if  we  only  keep  sober  and  use  our 
horses  well."  He  had  been  on  the  box  thirteen  years  ; 
others  I  know  have  been  there  for  twenty  years.  It  is 
just  as  easy  for  the  lecturer,  or  professor,  or  preacher 
to  stay  thirteen  or  twenty  years.  They  need  not  be 
afraid  of  losing  their  places  if  they  keep  sober  and  know 
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how  to  hold  their  liorses  and  tlieir  tongues  ;  and  that  is 
to  bo  done  only  by  tlio  exercise  of  the  will. 

The  pre-eminent  preacher,  who  reigns  over  his  Board 
of  VV^earers  and  Tearers  by  sheer  popularity  with  tiie  pews, 
is  just  as  iiiuc:  resj)e(*ted  here  as  he  is  tliere,  but  the  great 
mass  of  undistinguislied  usefulness  has  a  foothold  there 
that  i^  has  not  attained  in  our  country.  Mediocrity  draws 
as  large  a  congregation  there  as  superiority  with  us,  while 
men  who  have  extraordinary  congregations  there  woulvi 
never  rise  to  the  first  place  in  America.  Criticism  of 
sermons,  as  compared  with  our  attainments  in  that  de 
partment  of  human  progress,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  a  very 
low  ebb  indeed. 

Make  a  study  of  audiences.     It  is  quite  the  faehion,  ! 
observe,  to  suppose,  or  at  least  to  insinuate,  that  lawyer, 
are  the  only  public  sj)eakers  who  should 

Reading  the      uuxkii  a  laborious  and    constant  study  ol 
Human   Nature    ,  ,  .,  .  ,. 

of  Audiences      brn'^'^i^  nature  as  it  appears  in  audiences. 

This  is  preposterous.  There  is  no  public 
s])eaker  whose  success  does  not  depend  upon  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  counteLance  and  the  human  disposi- 
tion, and  his  ability  to  read,  the  latter  by  means  of  the 
former.  Juries  may  not  be,  technically  speaking,  audi- 
ences, but  audiences  are  invariably  juries.  They  are  to 
be  confirmed  in  their  opinions,  if  not  converted  to  new 
ones,  or,  if  they  are  simply  to  be  informed  or  entertained, 
they  must  be  conciliated,  for  if  they  are  not  conciliated 
they  are  alienated.  They  are  very  apt  to  take  either  one 
of  these  attitudes  toward  the  speaker. 

Whether  the  lecturer  teaches  or  simply  amuses,  he 
must  look  upon  his  audience  as  a  jury  to  be  carried  and 
held,  while  a  preacher  who  loses  sight  of  this  fact  is  sure 
to  be  lost  sight  of  by  his  congregation. 

lu  fact,  the  traits,  not  to  say  tricks,  that  are  so  w*rinlj 
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cornmciulcd  in  a  successful  attorney  arc  precisely  tlioso 
which  inhere  in  all  puhlic  Kpeakinjj^.  One  of  Lord 
Abinger's  luethods  with  a  jury,  it  is  said,  "  consisted  in 
closely  scrutini/Jn<jj  the  faces  of  the  twelve  men  in  the 
jury-box.  If  discoveriui^,  as  could  often  be  done,  that 
some  one  of  them  was  distinctly  superior  to  the  rest  in  in- 
telligence and  other  qualities  which  intluence  common 
men,  to  this  person,  when  addressing  the  jury,  he  espe- 
cially directed  his  eye  and  speech,  winning  the  good- 
will of  the  Hattered  juryman,  and  through  him  the  ver- 
dict sought  for." 

The  same  closeness  of  scrutiny  of  the  faces  of  the  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  in  the  audience  box  will  yield 
the  same  result,  and  a  similar  method  with  the 
"  superior  "  faces  in  a  public  congregation  will  produce 
a  precisely  similar  result.  The  Duke  of  Wellingtou 
said  :  "  When  Scarlett  is  addressing  a  jury  there  are 
thirteen  jurymen."  When  any  speaker  is  addressing 
any  audience  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-two,  there  ought 
to  be  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  auditors.  There  is 
nothing  in  Scarlett's  method  with  a  jury,  when  the  other 
side  had  a  strong  case,  that  does  not  apply  with  equal 
force  in  the  discission  of  any  public  question  that  divides 
public  opinion  where  your  opponent  has  the  advantage 
of  you  in  a  matter  of  fact  or  of  theory.  "  I  avoided  all 
appearance  of  confidence,  and  endeavored  to  place  the 
reasoning  on  my  part  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  view, 
and  to  weaken  that  of  my  adversary  ;  to  show  that  the 
facts  for  the  plaintiif  would  lead  naturally  but  to  one 
conclusion,  while  those  of  the  defendant  might  be  ac- 
counted for  on  other  hypotl'cses  ;  and  when  I  thought  1 
had  gained  my  point,  1  left  it  to  the  candor  and  good 
sense  of  the  jury  to  draw  their  own  conclusion.  This 
course  seems  to  me  not  to  be  the  result  of  any  consum- 
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iiintc  art,  l)nt  tlio  ])liilM  and  niitural  course  wliicli  i^ood 
sense  would  dictate." 

What  is  here  (tailed  <j^ood  sense  is  only  another  n;m»o 
for  the  jjjood  judijjnient,  tact,  rhetorical  adroitness,  ])er- 
sonal  address  wliich  I  have  insisted  upon,  but  which 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  consummate  art,  and  certaiidy 
was  the  result  of  consummate  art  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Abinger.  It  is  a  "  consummnte  art  "  to  ''  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  confidence"  before  a  jury  or  an  audience. 
It  is  the  art  of  being  natural.  It  is  the  common -sense 
that  comes  of  uncommon  training.  "  Scrutiny  of  faces" 
is  susceptible  of  indetiiiite  improvement.  It  requires 
experience  and  consciousness,  and  knowing  what  you  are 
about,  and  the  use  of  the  will.  It  is  impossible  to  those 
who  forget  themselves  and  think  only  of  their  subject, 
or  to  those  who  expect  to  acquire  the  art  of  reading 
human  nature  in  human  faces  by  acquiring  the  emphasis 
of  Marc  Antony's  oration  over  the  royal  corpse  of  Julius 
Cresar. 

This  observation  and  study  of  audiences  is  all  the  more 
necessary  for  the  sj^eaker  because  of  the  difficulty  he  has 
in  discerning  the  opinion  of  his  audience  with  reference 
to  himself. 

The  speaker  must  learn  to  read  faces  in  an  audience 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  that  is  about  his  only  op- 
portunity for  knowing  what  his  audience  tliiid<s  of  him 
and  his  method.  A  preacher  may  spend  a  lifetime  with 
the  same  congregation  in  utter  ignorance  of  exactly  what 
they  tliiidc  of  his  discourses.  They  will  not  speak,  and 
he  dare  not  ask  ;  nor  is  the  newspaper  report  to  bo 
depended  upon.  It  is  never  written  by  an  audience. 
It  is  written  sometimes  by  indifference,  sometimes  by 
malice,  and  sometimes  by  gush.  *'  The  other  side"  can 
see  nothing  in  it,  our  side  sees  in  it  "  the  greatest  effort 
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of  his  life,"  and  the  conpidcrafo  po\v-h()l(h^r  tells  his 
parson  to  his  face  that  the  '' sn))])ly ''  ])rea('he(l  "the 
irreatest  scrtnon  he  had  ever  heard/'  Soinetinies  one's 
miserable  failure  Jipjiears  in  the  ])aper,  under  the  luanip- 
idation  of  a  judicious  friend,  as  a  rare  triumph  of  elo- 
quence, while  few  sermons  or  lectures  escape,  in  the 
atniosph(_re  of  self-interest  or  the  town  interest,  from 
heiuijj  "  masterly,"  or  the  "  ablest"  thinjj:  of  the  kind 
ever  known  in  that  community.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  exceptions,  very  marked  cxcejitions,  when  the 
report  is  prepared  by  absc^nt  indillerence,  or  stupitlity 
that  was  present,  or  malice  that  mii:;ht  have  been  cither 
absent  or  present.  You  had  one  of  those  rare  seasons 
of  exaltation  and  exultation  which  occasionally  co?ne  to 
the  public  speaker  who  works  hard  at  his  art,  and  strives 
to  excel  in  it.  You  were  carried  out  of  yourself,  and 
carried  yonr  audience  out  of  themselves,  and  when  you 
all  got  back  to  yo\irselves,  and  congratulated  yourselves 
on  your  paroxysm  of  ecstasy,  you  had  a  glass  of  very 
cold  water  thrown  in  your  faces  in  the  shape  of  the  little 
reporter's  little  report.  The  little  reporter  said  in  his 
little  report  that  you  delivered  rather  an  interesting  dis- 
course on  the  whole,  and  it  seemed,  so  far  as  he  could 
learn,  that  it  gave  general  satisfaction  to  a  large  extent. 
AVhew  !  The  consequence  is  that  the  hearer's  opinion 
will  be  modified  by  the  little  reporter's  report.  He 
will  say  :  Why,  was  that  the  sermon  I  was  so  excited 
over  ?     I  was  evidently  mistaken. 

You  see,  then,  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  speaker 
should  train  himself  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  how  he  is 
getting  on  with  his  audience  By  this  means  he  will 
learn,  too,  how  long  he  is  to  speak,  and  M'ith  what  method 
of  discourse — another  way  of  both  training  and  using 
the  judgment  and  tact  so  essential  in  the  art  of  public 
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8pcakiiii^,  '*  To  make  a  ppeccli  is  a  knack  ;"  to  read  an 
audieiUHj  is  anotlior  knack. 

Tliu  aiulienco  ^\•llic•ll  receives  witli  npatliy  the  lecture 
or  sermon  wliicrli  another  audience  npplauded  is  apt  to 
irritate  tiie  speaker.  It  seems  so  unreasiniahle,  and  is  so 
unexpected.  Nevertheless,  nothiuij;  is  to  ])e  <j^ained  and 
everythin*^  to  be  lost  by  hetrayinij^  your  chagrin.  Keep 
it  to  yourself.  Make  tlie  best  of  a  bad  audience.  The 
solution  of  the  enigma  lies  in  some  atmospheric  or  mes- 
meric conditions  which  are  bevond  the  reach  of  science, 
and  you  may  as  well  ^ive  it  up  first  as  last.  Grin  and 
bear  it,  and  try  it  a<j:;ain. 

Never  show  annoyance  before  an  audience.  Preachers 
liavc  lost  their  jnilpits,  lawyers  their  cases,  and  lecturers 
their  second  invitation  in  conscMpience  of  speaking  unad- 
visedly with  their  lips.  "  Little  boy,"  said  the  preacher, 
"  if  you  don't  stop  see-sawing  your  head  IMl  come  down 
there  and  cut  it  olf. "  He  wished  one  nn'nuto  after,  and 
lias  wished  all  his  life  since,  that  he  had  allowed  the 
youngster  to  see-saw  to  his  head's  content.  Better  that 
the  boy  should  kill  the  sermon  than  the  j)reacher  should 
kill  himself.  The  teeth  of  one  lecturer  were  set  on  edge 
by  the  interruptions  of  an  inebriated  hearer,  and  the 
audience  ap})lauded  the  lecturer.  But  the  lecturer,  not 
content  w'ith  his  victory,  alluded  again  and  still  again  to 
the  interruption  long  after  it  had  ceased,  and  the  audi- 
ence turned  against  the  lecturer,  who  was  iiually  hissed. 

Never  put  yourself  in  the  wrong  villi  an  audience. 
It   has  every  advantage  of  you.      It  jius  many  heads  to 

your  one.     Keep  your  audience  on  your 

Popular  Lee-        •  i     •  /?  i 

*1    .  side  111  every  case  ot  speaker  vs.  some  one 

hearer.     This  is  where  the  speaker  needs 

self-restraint  and  tact. 

What  do  you  think  of  popular  lecturing  as  a  business 
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or  ])rofoR!5ion  ?  1  see  it  is  Bonietiiucrt  duscrihcMl  l»y  a 
newspijper  as  "  played  out." 

Vc'8,  occasionally  a  newspaper  says,  in  its  liaste,  "  lec- 
turinuj  is  played  out,"  and  yet  in  that  yorv  issue  there 
may  he  advertisements  of  three  or  four  courses  of  Ic/tures 
in  full  hlu  t  und  payin<^  welh  I'oston,  New  York,  and 
Pliiladelj)hia  average  ahout  one  hundred  lectures  j'ach  a 
year.  Tliere  were  more  lectures  deliv^ered  last  season 
in  this  country  than  during  any  previous  season — proh- 
ably  three  thousand  in  all. 

"  Played  out''  is  the  cynic's  cant.  Lecturing  is]))  .ycd 
out  just  as  ncwspapering  is  played  out,  or  wall-papering, 
or  school-teaching,  or  ^I.  I).-ing,  or  preaching,  or  law- 
yering— some  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  have  ])layed 
out,  or  arc  playing  out,  or  will  play  out.  That  is  all 
there  is  of  that. 

If  any  branch  of  human  industry  is  iiulestructil)le.  it  is 
public  speaking  ;  and  no  branch  of  pui)lic  speaking  is  less 
likely  to  become  extinct,  while  the  human  epiglottis  sur- 
vives, than  lecturing.  It  is  the  oldest  method  of  ])ublic 
instruction,  and  if  any  method  of  ])ublic  instruction,  be- 
comes extinct,  it  will  not  be  lecturing.  It  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  competitive  cramming,  or  the  wonderful 
*'  marking  system."  The  university  grew  out  of  the 
lecture,  and  continues  to  be  dependent  upon  it.  Law, 
medicine,  theology,  science,  and  philosophy  are  taught 
by  means  of  it,  because  it  is  the  best  means  of  teaching 
them. 

There  are  136  lecturers  at  Munich  and  118  at  Gottin- 
gen. 

What  is  known  as  '^popular  lecturing"  is  the  same 
thing  with  a  difference,  as  this  most  ancient,  and  most 
powerful,  and  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  methods  of 
public  education.     It  degenerates,  of  course,  into  mere 
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amusement  on  the  one  side,  and  evaporates  into  mere 
mist  and  U)<i;  on  the  other,  and  tlierefore  gets  itself 
eneered  at  hy  some  for  being  frivolous,  and  laughed  at 
l)y  otliers  for  being  metaphysical,  and  described  by  all  as 
*'  ^)layed  out." 

Why,  even  1)iid  lecturing  is  not  played  out.  The 
shallowest  sham  succeeds  in  this,  as  in  every  other  de- 
partment of  iSorth  American  ingenuity.  So  does  tlie 
flattest  kind  of  humor.  A  notoriety  in  any  other  walk 
of  life  draws  and  pays  in  this.  A  veteran  politician 
whose  political  hick  has  "  retired  "  him,  a  coiner  of  jests 
in  bad  spelling,  or  an  aesthete  and  his  two  calves,  will 
find  the  towns  so  numerous,  and  public  curiosity  so 
curious,  tluit  he  can  lay  up  quite  a  snug  sum  before  he 
is  found  out.  Once  round  and  he  is  in  funds.  Once 
round  takes,  say,  about  five  years,  and  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year  would  be  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Our  esteemed  contemporaries  may  set  it  down  for  a 
fact  that  the  lecture  business,  like  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, is  largely  dependent  upon  its  management.  When 
that  plays  out,  in  either  department,  "  all  is  lost  except 
honor."  Bur,  if  either  can  run  without  management,  it 
is  not  the  newspaper.  For,  come  what  may,  the  art  of 
the  lecturer  is  absolutely  indestructible. 
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IX. 

now   TO    THINK  OF  SOMETIimCx    TO  SAY. 

The  public  speaker  can  have  no  more  faitlifnl  self- 
discipline  than  that  which  conies  of  his  thinkino-  of 
something  to  say  to  his  audience.  It  is  not  think iir<r  of 
something  to  say  in  a  book  or  an  essay,  in  a  maoazino 
or  newspaper  article,  it  is  thinking  of  something  suitable 
and  effective  to  say  when  you  get  ujion  your  legs  before 
an  audience.  Nor  does  it  matter  whetlier  you  are  going 
to  write  down  what  you  have  thought  out  aful  connnic  itt 
or  whether  you  intend  to  write  and  read,  or  whether  your 
plan  is  to  make  your  speech  out  of  what  vou  havo 
thought  of  beforehand  and  what  you  will  think'of  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  the  great  faculty  of  improvisation  which 
Quintllian  makes  so  much  of,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  fruitful  faculties  a  public  speaker  can 
bring  into  subjection  to  his  will.  It  is  the  art  of  extern- 
pore  thinking  as  well  as  siieakinir. 

As  fcJie  public  speaker  should  always  be   Always  Think- 
a  student  in   public  speaking,  he  will  al      ing  in  Private 
ways  be  at  work  with  all  his  will,  energy,     °f|°"^ething 
and  memory,  and  his  oar  for  rhetoric  and    ^°       ^J,"  ^"^" 
elocution,    improvising   and    extemporiz- 
ing ;    he   will   always  be  thinking  of  something  to  say 
to  the  audience  or  audiences  which  he  ex])ects  toTiddress. 
.Ml   editorial  friend   says:    'M  never  come   upon    a 
thought,  fact,  or  incident  without  asking  myself  how  I 
can  get  an  article  out  of  it."     The  speaker  asks  :  How 
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eliall  1  utilize  it  for  my  audience  ?  lie  should  be  the 
most  alert-minded  man  in  the  world.  lie  should  get 
into  the  habit  of  picking  up  something  from  everybody, 
and  everything  and  everywhere.  A  robin  should  not  be 
more  indefatigalde  in  gathering  insects  for  her  young. 
lie  should  have  the  Dickens  eye  for  seeing  everything, 
and  the  Dickens  knack  for  turning  everything  to  ac- 
count. 

He  will  say  :  Here  is  an  incident.  I'll  tell  it  to  my 
audience,  but  first  Fll  tell  it  to  myself.  So  he  goes  over 
it  mentally,  silently,  thoughtfully.  lie  tells  it  to  him- 
self in  the  very  best  words  he  can  command.  lie  seeks 
to  make  a  gem  of  effective  simplicity  out  of  it,  a  bit  of 
good  painting  done  at  a  stroke  or  two.  It  is  this  doing 
your  narrative  or  descriptive  at  a  dash  or  two  that  tells, 
and  it  is  this  that  you  learn  how  to  do  in  learning  how 
to  thiidv  of  something  to  say.  The  more  you  do  at  it  in 
this  conscious,  disciplinary  way,  the  sooner  it  will  come 
easy  and  the  easier  it  will  become. 

Tlie  memory  gets  its  culture  out  of  this  rehearsal.  I 
repeat  that  tlie  best  improvisations  are  improvised  be- 
forehand. The  best  impromptu  speeches  are  committed 
to  memory.  The  dithculty  is  to  remend)er  the  something 
tliat  3'ou  have  thouglit  of  to  say.  The  premeditated 
f-elicity  cannot  be  recalled  on  the  occasion  of  the  ad- 
dress. Thackeray  tlionght  of  his  best  things  in  tlie  cab 
on  his  way  home  from  his  speech,  during  which  he  could 
not  recall  them  to  save  his  life.  My  latest  failure  in  this 
line  of  human  endeavor  is  so  recent  as  to  be  still  poig- 
nant. I  could  hardly  have  made  such  a  fist  of  my  part 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  if  I  had  had  laid  in  mo 
the  corner-stone  which  I  am  trying  to  lay  in  the  com- 
ing pul)lic  speakers.  This  exacting  and  unremitting  self- 
discipline  in  learning  how  to  think  of  something  to  say 
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will  prevent  tliis  failure  of  inemory,  if  anything  will. 
It  is  a  training  that  incliules  tlie  nieniory  as  well  as  the 
will,  the  judgment,  nnd  the  ear  for  rhetoric. 

You  will  have  this  thinking  hahit  in  action  while  you 
are  listening  to  other  speakers.  You  Avill 
note  their  vocal)ulary,  their  illustrations, 
what  takes  and  what  falls  flat.  You  may 
be  surprised  to  find  that  there  are  some 
admirahle  and  handy  words  which  you 
never  use,  and  some  forms  of  public  address  vvliich  you 
have  never  tried.  This  is  not  "  forgetting  yourself,  and 
thinking  only  of  3'our  subject."  This  is  the  tiiinking  of 
yourself  which  gives  you  power  over  yourself.  Forget 
anybody  but  yourself,  your  best  self,  the  self  which  the 
Prodigal  Son  came  to  when  he  came  to  himself,  and  whicli 
evt^i-y  man  must  come  to  if  he  would  come  to  anything. 
Kemember  only  to  get  rid  of  your  other  self,  your  self  of 
Billy  bumptiousness,  your  tlap-and -crow  oratorical  vanity, 
and  all  that  species  of  consciousness  which  is  always  put- 
ing  in  its  thumb  and  pulling  out  its  plum,  and  saying, 
What  a  great  man  am  I  !  The  serious  and  conscientious 
public  speaker,  who  is  under  training  for  his  art,  despises 
aV  that  sort  of  consciousness,  and  rolls  it  as  a  sweet  mor- 
sel iiruior  his — feet.  Forget  anybody  but  yourself,  but 
forget  lobody.  Remember  everybody.  In  thinking  of 
toi5u;liiingto  say  to  your  hearers,  think  especially  of  your 
heart,  r,. 

Tiiinking  of  the  audience  is  indispensa- 


ble in  learning  how  to  address  it — with 
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what  method  and  rhetoric. 

"  lie  was  tedious."     That  was  because 
^le  "  forjjfot    himself,  and   thouiijht   onlv 
f  i    Ilia  subject."     In  forgetting  himself  lie  forgot  his 
h.varcrg.  or  he  would  not  have  closed  their  ears  with 
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weariness.  Nor  coulcl  it  be  complained  that  "  lie  fires 
over  tlieir  heads,"  if  he  did  not  forget  them  in  for- 
getting himself.  Self-discipline  and  trai'  ing  would 
have  funght  him  that  firing  over  their  heads  will  never 
win  their  Jiearts.  Moreover,  the  method  is  no  com- 
pliment to  the  man  who  resorts  to  it.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  bamboozle  an  audience  with  the  vocabu- 
lary of  books  which  they  never  read  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  "  how  much  learning  it  requires  to  make  these 
things  plain."  Here  is  where  education  gets  its  raps, 
and  deserves  them.  When  one  of  the  *'  self-made  "  hits 
the  mark,  and  oud  of  the  "  educated  "  hits  only  the  tar- 
get, there  is  a  hurrah  1  •  he  self-made  and  a  groan  for 
education.  Self-made  <  aght  of  his  audience.  Educa- 
tion thought  only  of  his  subject.  Consciousness  of  the 
audience  is  indispensable  to  the  right  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Why  prepare  sermons  for  the  other  man's  con- 
gregation ? 

This  rigid,  exacting,  and  unremitting  discipline  bears 

fruit  when  the  speaker  is  detailed  to  make 

A  Short  Speech   ^  gj^^^.^  speech  at  short  notice.     A  better 

tice.  opportunity  he  could  not  have  cr  a  more 

valuable  lesson  in  his  difficult  art. 

lie  is  the  rare  speaker  who  knows  how  to  hit  the  pur- 
pose of  the  occasion  in  a  brief  speech.  The  best  of 
orators  and  advocates  fail  here.  All  of  us  have  time  to 
make  a  long  sermon  ;  few  have  time,  or  will  take 
time,  to  make  a  short  one.  Any  one  might  make  the 
ten-minutes'  speech,  if  he  were  allowed  ten  minutes  in 
which  to  get  under  way.  But  to  throw  it  off  without 
prelude  or  apology  or  hesitation — this  is  just  one  of  those 
attainments  in  the  art  of  being  natural  which  is  as  un- 
usual as  the  discipline  and  training  that  compass  it. 

But   we   should   sometimes   leave   our  speech  to  the 
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Of  course  you  may  have  to  ;  but  suppose  the  occasion 
fails  to  inspire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  contrary  as  to 
take  away  your  s])eech  instead  of  giving  you  one  ?  To 
provide  against  this  contingency  is  the  object  of  the  dis- 
cipline and  training  that  come  of  thinking  of  something 
to  say.  Furthermore,  this  training  is  indispensable,  if 
we  would  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  occasion, 
whether  inspiring  or  dispiriting.  The  more  there  has 
been  of  this  mental  preparation  for  the  occasion,  and  for 
all  similar  occasions,  the  more  the  occasion  will  yield  iu 
the  way  of  inspi   ition  and  suggestion. 

Will  not  the  audience  com])el  us  to  thiidc  of  something 
to  say  when  we  stand  before  it  ?  Yes.  A  man  whom 
no  conversation  can  get  a  word  out  of  will  be  voluble 
before  an  audience.  Some  men  think  of  nothing  except 
when  they  get  upon  their  legs  to  speak,  and  in  the  case 
of  some  they  think  of  nothing  then.  It  is  a  knack  to 
make  a  taking  speech  with  nothing  in  it. 

But  the  audience  disconcerts  the  diffident  and  em- 
boldens the  bold.  Tt  will  fill  the  mouth  of  the  conceited, 
and  tie  the  tongue  of  the  modest.  The  most  experienced 
of  speakers  sutler  from  audience  fright.  There  is  no 
better  remedy  for  this  than  the  habit  of  keeping  your 
hearers  in  mind  while  you  are  thinking  of  something  to 
fiay  to  them.  To  realize  their  presence  by  an  effort  of 
the  imagination  is  to  fortify  against  their  faces  in  the 
flesh. 

One  of  our  ComniGncemcnt  orators  said  to  me  while 
his  predecessor  was  speaking  :  "  I  am  shaking  in  my 
shoes  ,  how  shall  I  get  over  my  nervousness  f  Summon 
your  conceit,  your  sense  of  superiority  to  the  mass  of 
towns- people,  pretty  girls  and  their  undergraduates,  who 
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make  up  tlio  audience.  Look  tliern  square  in  the  face, 
and  say  to  yourself,  and  say  it  resolutely  :  "  I  will  not 
be  put  down."     That  mental  action  will  hold  you  up. 

The  student  did  indeed  think  of  the  audience,  but  he 
thought  too  hi*j;hly  of  it.  lie  overestimated  its  intelli- 
gence, lie  did  indeed  thiidv  of  himself,  bat  he  thought 
too  modestly  of  himself.  lie  is  that  uncommon  kind 
of  student.  He  underestimated  his  ability  to  cope  with 
the  undergraduates  and  their  parents.  His  panic  cauie, 
after  all,  of  not  thinking  correctly  of  himself  and  his 
audience.  The  audience  capitulated  as  soon  as  he 
showed  that  lie  considered  himself  its  master.  This  lion 
in  our  path  will  lower  his  tail,  if  we  only  look  him  in  the 
eye. 

And  it  is  this  looking  an  audience  in  the  eye  that  the 
young  speaker  needs  to  practise.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  it. 

"  Don't  do  your  practising  on  an  audience,"  an  old 
preacher  tells  the  young  preachers.     On 

Learn  to  Face     ^^hom  shall  they  do  their  practising,  then, 
an  Audience  by     ,     .      ,      ,  ,         'i        q      hm  i  i  ^ 

Facing:  it         their    looking-glass?     ihe   old    preacher 

practised  '^n  an  "  imaginary  audience." 
But  a  real  audience  is  the  best.  The  realer  the  young 
speaker  makes  his  audience  the  realer  he  \vill  be  himself. 
Ids  subject,  his  delivery,  his  object  and  all.  You  will 
never  learn  how  to  think  and  speak  and  behave  before 
an  audience  of  men  and  women  by  practising  before  an 
audience  of  bedposts  or  apple-trees. 

Few  have  the  industry  for  this  unreal  rehearsal  work. 
We  are  all  as  lazy  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Wt,  do 
only  what  we  are  compelled  to  do.  You  must  put  your- 
self under  the  necessity  of  making  a  real  speech  to  a  real 
audience.  Besides,  the  real  audience  awakens  and  flatters 
the  ambition  as  nothing  else  does  or  can.     If  the  speech 
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is  not  made  in  public  it  is  not  public  spcakinf^,  and  pub- 
lic speaking  is  wliat  you  are  tryiuij^  to  leani. 

A  setter  of  the  preaciliers  to  rights  says  :  "  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  oral  address  should  have  been  niascered 
by  the  preacher  before  he  has  authority  to  enter  the 
])nlpit. "  As  well  say  the  principles  of  the  art  of  mas- 
tication should  be  mastered  before  the  boy  is  iiliuwed  to 
cat.  There  are  no  princijdes  of  the  art  of  oral  address 
aside  from  the  oral  address  itself.  To  separate  the  prin- 
ciples from  the  practice  is  to  make  both  useless. 
"  Grammar  was  made  after  language,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  taught  after  language."  Elocution  was  made  with 
language  ;  it  should  be  tauglit,  not  before  or  after,  but 
with  the  language,  the  very  language  we  use  in  speak- 
ing, not  the  language  of  another  on  another  occasion. 

Did  not  Demosthenes  practice  in  a  cave  ?  Yes,  but 
that  was  with  gravel  in  his  mouth,  to  cure  an  impediment 
of  s])eech.  If  you  have  a  defect  that  requires  gravel  in 
the  mouth,  by  all  means  do  your  practising  in  a  cave  ;  and 
if  you  are  taking  lessons  in  instrumental  nuF.Ic  at  the 
same  time,  take  your  piano  with  you. 

Carlyle  was  about  right  when  he  said  :  "  The  public 
speaker  is  as  the  ass  whom  you  took  and  cast  headlong 
into  the  water.  The  water  at  tirst  threatens  to  swallow 
him,  but  he  finds  to  his  astonishment  that  he  can  swim 
therein,  that  it  is  buoyant  and  bears  him  along.  One  solo 
condition  is  indispensable — audacity,  vulgarly  called  im- 
jiudence.  Our  donkey  must  commit  himself  to  his 
watery  element,  in  free  daring  strike  forth  his  four  limbs 
from  him.  Then  shall  he  not  drown  and  sink,  but  shoot 
gloriously  forward  and  swim,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
bystanders.  The  ass,  safe  landed  on  the  other  bank, 
shakes  his  rough  hide,  wonder-struck  liimself  at  the 
faculty  that  lay  in  him,  and  waves  joyfully  his  long  ears  I 
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So,  too,  the  pnhlic  speaker  !' '  The  great  Tliomas  was  not 
mnnli  of  a  public  speaker,  but  lie  did  know  how  to  wave 
joyfully  his  long  ears.  You  will  never  learn  how  to 
behave,  or  speak,  or  think  before  an  audience  until  you 
appear  before  one.  Conunit  yourself.  You  will  never 
learn  how  to  swini  unless  you  plunge  in  and  strike  out. 

Never  wait  till  the  subject  is  ripe  before  you  pluck  it. 
Pluck  it  and  ripen  it.  While  you  are  waiting  for  it  to 
ripen,  somebody  else  will  secure  it.  Be  quick  to  not  only 
*' take  a  hint,"  but  to  utilize  it.  A  suggestion  grows 
with  nursing.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  rapidly 
you  acquire  knowledge  of  that  which  you  were  hereto- 
fore utterly  ignorant,  by  imparting  what  you  know  to 
ethers.  Teaching  teaches  the  teacher.  If  you  would 
learn  any  branch  of  knowledge,  take  a  pupil  in  it.  You 
will  many  a  time,  like  Kousseau  with  his  love  letter,  •'  be- 
gin your  speech  without  knowing  what  you  are  going  to 
Bay,  and  end  without  knowing  what  you  have  said,"  and 
yet  what  you  have  said  may  be  very  much  the  thing  you 
should  have  said.  Many  a  sermon  that  is  a  blank  to  its 
preacher  was  effective  with  its  hearer. 

However,  while  a  real  audience  is  the  best  audience,  it 
need  not  be  the  only  one.  An  unreal  one  by  all  means  if 
you  have  no  other,  or  are  afraid  to  face  the  other  yet. 
Rehearsal  is  as  invaluable  to  the  speaker  as  it  is  to  the 
singer  or  actor.  And  it  is  all  the  more  useful  for  being 
aloud,  or  "  in  cold  blood,"  as  Walpole  said  when  he  was 
asked  by  the  Kit-kat  Club  to  rehearse  the  speech  he  in- 
tended to  make  against  the  expulsion  of  Steele  from  the 
House.  lie  said  "  it  was  impossible  to  deliver  a  speech 
in  cold  blood,  but  he  would  try."  He  did  try,  and  suc- 
ceeded. He  made  a  good  speech  to  the  club,  and  a 
bcitter  one  in  the  Commons.  Undoubtedly  the  speech 
in  the  House  was  far  better  for  having  been  rehearsed 
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at  the  clnb.     But  the  first  audience  was  not  nnreal,  it 

was  only  less  real  than  the  second. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  simply  knowing  that  yon  have 

a  speech  to  make  will  helj)  yon   to  create 

it.      Your  tryinii;  to  think  of  something;  to        Making  a 

say  seems  fruitless.     ]>ut   you    will   find    d,^„-  ; r\^^ 

•'  _  _  •/  ^       Promising  Une. 

that  it  is  not  fruitless.  Tiiat  silent,  fruit- 
less concentration  was  concentration,  nevertheless.  You 
did  not  realize  that  it  was,  but  it  was,  and  your  speech 
or  sermon  was  the  better  for  it.  The  sudden  bui'st  of 
something  to  say  when  the  occasion  comes  for  it  is  tho 
fruit  of  the  inipromising  and  apprehensive  effort.  Tho 
very  apprehension  helped.  The  apprehensive  tempera- 
ment is  like  nervousness,  bad  for  one's  happiness,  but 
good  for  one's  speaking. 

During  the  preparation  you  should  shave  yourself,  or 
read  some  in  a  well-written  book,  or  do  an  errand  for 
your  wife,  or  make  a  call  and  have  a  chat,  or  take  a 
frolic  with  the  children.  It  is  positively  funny  to  ob- 
serve how  underneath  all  this  the  mind  is  trying  to  think 
of  something  to  say,  and  will  not  be  diverted  from  its 
purpose,  and  is  actually  assisted  by  the  diversion. 

This  importunity  of  his  work  should  be  the  preacher's 
advantage.  Two  sermons  every  one  liundred  and  sixty- 
eight  hours  constitute  quite  an  upper  and  a  nether  mill- 
stone for  grinding  something  to  say  out  of  him.  And 
yet  the  advantage  may  easily  become  a  disadvantage. 
Prodding,  while  it  quickens  some,  deadens  others.  They 
give  up  after  a  round  or  two,  and  the  rest  of  their  work 
is  the  veriest  humdrum.  Subjecting  yourself  to  the 
training  and  discipline  of  thinking  of  something  fresh 
and  appetizing  to  say  will  prevent  this  fatal  panic.  Give 
yourself  exclusively  to  thinking  of  something  to  say,  and 
you  will  Iiave  no  time  to  think  of  how  much  you  have 
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to  B:iy.  Tlio  most  fertilo  ])reu(!hers  liavo  the  seiiso  of 
ruiuiing  dry,  in  wliicli  tlieir  congregations  sonietinies 
sliare. 

1  fitting  yonrHulf  under  ol)ligation  to  be  on  liand  witli 
sometliing  to  s:>y  is  a  great  aid  in  learning  how  to  thinic 
of  something  to  say.  Give  your  note  for  it.  Tlien  be- 
stir yonrself  to  raise  the  wind. 

AV^liile  you  are  tliinking  of  something  to  say  you  will 
be  surprised  and  delighted  to  observe  how  every  speech 
tliat  you  hear,  and  every  book  that  you  pick  up,  and  every 
conversation  you  have,  and  every  newspaper  you  read 
will  contribute  something  to  your  budget  of  material. 
Then  you  must  not  fail  to  nuike  use  of  this  material, 
whether  exactly  to  your  liking  or  not.  Do  your  best 
with  the  best  that  comes  to  you.  When  better  comes, 
substitute  it,  but  until  it  comes  work  up  and  work  off 
the  material  you  have  on  hand.  You  will  do  better 
next  time  by  doing  your  best  this  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  while  you  are  thinking  of  something 
to  say  that  you  should  "  read  up  "  on  the  subject  of  your 
address.  You  may  not  be  able  to  find  anything  of  that 
kind  to  read.  Head  the  best"  English  language  you  can 
find.  Head,  write,  and  converse  in  the  best  vocabulary 
that  comes  to  you,  and  compel  a  better  vocabulary  to 
come  to  you.  There  is  always  room  for  improvement  in 
the  words  of  our  mouths.  Heading,  writing,  and  con- 
versing with  this  under-thinking  going  on  creates  facility 
and  felicity  in  the  use  of  language  in  public.  The 
memory  becomes  charged  with  words,  images,  meta- 
phors, ideas,  and  phrases  that  press  for  utterance  under 
tho  stimulus  of  the  occafiion  or  the  excitement  of  ambi- 
tion.    Try  it. 
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Sucir  paragraphs  as  those  frequently  appear  in  the 
newspapers,  and  they  contain  no  more  disheartening  or 
inexciisaljle  bit  of  news. 

"  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  churclies,  some  in  Brooklyn, 
some  in  New  York,  some  in  Boston,  in  S})rini(tiel(l  and 
in  Chicago,  each  costing  over  $200,000,  that  are  utterly 
worthless  as  places  of  worship." 

"  Externally,  Tomj)kins  Avenue  Church  is  beautiful  to 
look  at.  It  is  cruciform  in  style,  florid  (rothic  in  design, 
and  ornamented  to  the  very  spire.  The  building  and 
furnishing  are  said  to  have  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
Nobody  can  fill  the  house,  for  nobody  can  speak  in  it 
or  hear  in  it.  The  roof  looks  like  the  headquarters  of  a 
telegraph  company.  Bunches  of  telegra})h-wire8  run 
length  \vise  and  crosswise  of  the  church.  It  w\as  thought 
that  these  would  break  the  echo.  The  platform  has  l»een 
brought  into  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  a  screen  ])ut 
in  the  rear  to  aid  the  sound  of  the  voice,  but  with  little 
success.  Architects  now  say  that  the  interior  r"  the 
church  must  bo  entirely  changed,  galleries  put  in,  iioor 
raised,  ceiling  altered  ;  in  other  words,  a  new  church 
internally  must  be  constructed." 

The  late  President  Finney  said  of  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle :  *'  The  plan  of  the  interior  of  that  house  was  my 
own.     I  had  observed  the  defects  of  churches  in  regard 
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to  sonnd,  and  was  sure  that  T  could  jjjivc  tlic  plan  of  a 
chvircli  ill  wliicli  I  could  easily  sj)cak  to  a  iiiucli  liu'ii^er 
coniicrc'i^^ation  than  any  house  would  hoM  that  I  had 
scon."  Ilis  experFOTice  witli  tho  architects  was  exactly 
like  that  dcscrihcd  hy  those  who  planned  tho  sensible 
interior  of  tho  Brooklyn  Tahernaclo  :  they  hauichtily  ro- 
fnsed  to  sacrifice  their  suhliine  art  to  the  exi<j^en(!ies  of 
acoustics,  "  An  andu'ti^ct  M'as  consulted,  and  I  f^avo 
hini  my  plan.  Hut  ho  ohjected  to  it,  that  it  would  not 
appear  well,  and  feared  that  it  would  injure  hi«  reputa- 
tion to  build  a  church  with  such  au  interior  iis  that.  I 
told  him  that  if  he  would  iu)t  build  it  on  that  plan  ho 
was  not  the  man  to  Buperintend  its  construction  at  all. 
It  was  finally  built  in  accordance  with  my  ideas,  and  was 
a  most  comfortable  place  to  speak  in." 

!My    ex])erien('e   conlirms    tho    ])opular   comj)laint    of 
ecclesiastical  acoustics. 

Just  before  ascendini!^  tho  pulpit  stairway  of  one  of 
these  "utterly  worthless  places"  of  })ub- 
lic  worship,  tho  noble  martyr  of  the  place 
took  mo  aside  and  warned  mo  against  the 
sliii^htest  variation  to  the  riij;ht  or  left 
daring  my  lecture.  I  must  stand  stock 
still  and  look  straight  before  me.  If  I  did  not,  if  I 
turned  one  inch  to  the  right  or  left,  I  would  lioar  whis- 
pers enough  to  tell  the  secrets  of  all  mankind.  Of 
course  I  thaidvcd  the  parson  and — did  just  what  he  told 
me  not  to  do  1  I  was  all  curiosity  to  hear  tho  whispers. 
Whispers  !  If  all  tho  snakes  of  all  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens had  hissed  upon  mo  then  and  there,  I  am  sure  1 
could  not  Iiave  been  more  startled  than  I  was  by  those 
echoes  that  rushed  upon  uie  from  ev^ery  direction. 

AVe  are  going  to  remedy  it,  and  have  been  going  to 
remedy  it  for  live  years,  and  will  be  going  to  remedy  it 
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for  five  or  twenty-fivo  yeai*R  more.  I  dare  pay  it  eoiild 
'  e  remedied  for  live  dollars.  JIow  far  should  a  preacher 
j^o  in  the  toleration  of  sneh  stiimhlin^  hloeks  i  I  would 
rather  preaeh  uiuler  a  tree,  especially  if  there  were  liij^ht 
cnou<jjh  from  tlie  conllaijratioii  of  that  house  of  Clod  to 
read  for  tlie  lesson  of  the  evening  :  "  Lay  aside  every 
weight,"  ete. 

Kecently  I  undertook  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in 
an  elegant  new  hall  which  had  just  cost  the  taxpayers 
ahont  $12, 000,  and  wasohl'gedto  succruinh  to  the  snakes 
after  the  first  lecture.  Vv'ires  were  tried  without  avail — 
a  remedy  which  h:is  heen,  I  helieve,  generally  ahan*- 
doned.  We  had  to  (piit  the  chapel  of  a  college  in 
another  town  for  the  same  reason.  A  church  which 
cost  the  hard  earnings  of  a  village  congregation  to  the 
extent  of  ahout  $10,000,  only  two  years  ago,  hehaves  in 
the  same  way.  Fancy  the  outlook  of  iliat  congregati(jn. 
Imagine  the  consequences  of  a  reputation  of  that  kind 
attached  to  a  church,  one  of  whose  wisest  members  said 
to  nie  :  "  We  would  gladly  exchange  the  new  house  for 
the  old  barn  if  we  could."  In  several  towns  I  was  told 
that  the  sale  of  season  lecture  tickets  was  seriously  inter- 
fered with  by  the  inability  to  hear  in  the  hall  or  church. 
In  some  cases  the  money  had  to  be  refunded,  and  in  one 
case  at  least  the  course  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  because 
the  ticket-holders  refused  to  attend  where  it  was  so 
difficult  to  hear.  "  We  shall  not  try  it  again  until  we 
liave  a  new  hall,''  says  the  president  of  the  lecture 
committee  of  one  of  the  best  lecture  towns 
in  the  State. 

The  remedy  for  the  consequences  of 
violating]:  a  natural  law  is  obedience  to 
that  law.  The  laws  of  acoustics  are, 
it  is  true,  not  all  easy  of  access  and  understanding  ;  but 
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BOine  of  them  are.  For  example,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  sound  jj^ocs  off  from  the  speaker's  montli  in  vibra- 
tions similar  to  the  waves  created  by  the  stone  thrown 
into  the  water — circular  if  it  can,  semi-circular  if  it  must. 
Hence  the  semi-circular,  or  horse-shoe  form  of  auditory, 
to  compel  the  vibrations  to  take  that  form  ;  and  hence 
there  should  be  nothin<i^  to  ])revent  their  taking  that 
form.  Again,  the  voice  of  the  speaker  will  fill,  or  try  to 
fill,  the  entire  space  of  the  ])lace  in  which  ho  speaks,  bo 
it  small  or  large,  round  or  scjuarc  or  oblong,  high  roofed 
or  low  roofed,  whether  In'istling  with  angles  and  projec- 
tions or  bounded  by  a  uniform  and  smooth  concave  sur- 
face, whether  abundant  in  alcoves  and  recesses  or  entirely 
free  from  them.  As  it  will  go  out  doors  if  you  leave 
the  doors  open,  or  through  the  roof  if  you  leave  a  hole 
in  it,  so  it  will  find  its  way  to  every  open  space  within 
the  edifice  where  wall  and  roof  and  door  prevent  its 
escape.  In  short,  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  like  the 
wind,  goeth  where  it  listeth,  and  can  oidy  be  prevented 
from  going  where  it  is  not  wanted  b}'  being  compelled 
tc  go  where  it  is  wanted.  It  will  go  where  it  is  wasted 
unless  you  force  it  to  go  where  it  is  wsmted.  It  is  wasted 
if  it  randdes  into  recesses  or  vestibules,  or  lofty  arches, 
or  acute  angles  of  the  church,  since  it  is  wanted  only  in 
the  pews. 

Manifestly,  then,  the  fewer  of  such  places  there  are  for 
the  s])eaker's  voice  to  waste  itself  in,  the  more  expedi- 
tious it  will  be  in  reaching  the  places  it  is  designed  to 
fill,  and  the  more  etfectivo  it  will  be  when  it  does  reach 
them.  The  voice  will  scatter  much  or  little,  or  none, 
accorditig  as  you  provide  a  place  or  places  for  it  to  scatter 
in.  Restrain  it  to  the  place  and  space  which  contains 
your  audience. 

Again,  the  waves  of  sound  naturally  rise  as  they  pass 
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from  tlio  speakers  mouth.  They  go  np  of  tlieinselvefl, 
so  to  speak  ;  tliey  go  down  hy  compulsion.  Tliey  iXMjuire 
h'ttle  more  than  mere  utterance  to  send 
them  above  you  ;  tliey  recjuire  po:.  Live 
exertion  to  send  them  below  you.  The 
notes  of  the  biigh?  are  lieard  more  dis- 
tinctly on  the  tops  of  the  houses  than 
on  the  street.  ''  From  peak  to  peak 
leaps  the  live  tliunder."  The  valleys  have  l)ut  a 
faint  share  in  the  awful  reverV)erations.  The  pit,  or  the 
ground  lloor,  is  the  worst  place  in  the  house  for  hearing 
either  tlio  speaker,  actor,  or  singer.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  Sound,  especially  articulate  sound,  goes  below 
its  utterer  reluctantlv  and  resentfullv,  butffoes  above  him 
cheerfully  and  with  alacrity. 

The  hearer  should  be  above  instead  of  below  tlio 
speaker.  The  seats  should  rise  as  they  recede  from  the 
rostrum  or  pulpit,  if  speaking  and  hearing  without  an 
effort  is  an  o!>ject  worth  attaining.  Tlie  superabuiulance 
of  exertion  used  by  tlie  speaker  comes  ot  his  being  obliged 
to  force  his  voice  down  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angle 
triangle.  He  stands  at  the  top  instead  of,  as  a  law  of 
acoustics  requires,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hy})othenuse. 
lie  has  the  wear  and  tear  of  shouting  from  the  summit 
of  the  hill  to  those  at  the  base,  instead  of  liaving  the 
pleasure  of  tafking  without  exertion  from  its  bjise  to  those 
on  its  summit,  or  its  sides.  This  horse  shoe  rising  scat 
form,  which  was  invariably  adhered  to  by  the  ancients, 
and  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  architc.s  of  theatres  to 
this  day,  v/as  doubtless  sun^ixested  by  tlie  outdoor  ex- 
porlence  of  public  asseml>)ies.,  They  gathered  on  the  sides 
of  the  hill,  and  the  speaker  stood  at  the  bottom.  Who- 
ever has  spoken  in  a  theatre  or  opera-house  kiiows  liow 
much  easier  and  more  agreeable  it  is  to  speak  there  tiuin 
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in  a  clmrcli,  and  whoever  has  been  a  listener  to  both 
seriuoii  and  drama  will  note  how  easy  it  is  to  hear  even 
the  biiii<j^liid  whispers  of  tlie  actors,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  catch  tiie  words  of  the  most  painstakiiiii;  preacher. 
Again,  every  hearer  should  be  able  to  see  the  speaker, 
since  seeirif]^  him  plaiidy  is  indispensa- 
ble to  hearing  him  distinctl)'  and  un- 
derstanding him  perfectly.  This  is  self- 
evident  and  needs  no  argument ;  but  it 
needs  iteration  and  reiteration.  "  My 
people  will  not  consider,''  or  they  would  not  be  car- 
ried away  by  a  pretty  "  elevation,"  without  consider- 
ing whether  it  is  rational  or  absurd  with  reference  to 
the  all-important  matter  of  hearing  r^.nd  speaking.  It 
is  11  possible  for  one  half  of  the  people  on  the  level 
floor  of  our  churches  to  see  their  preacher  without 
twisting  their  heads,  which  is  one  of  the  universal 
*'  bodily  exercises  "  of  our  Sunday  congregations.  And 
if  yon  lean  aside  you  are  sure  to  , obstruct  the  view 
of  some  fellow-listener,  who  must  also  change  his  posi- 
tion in  order  to  do  what  the  architect  should  have  enal)led 
him  to  do  without  leaning  to  tlie  right  or  left — look  the 
speaker  full  in  the  face.  In  a  properly  constructed 
semi-circular  auditory,  a  straight  line  could  be  drawn  from 
the  mouth  of  the  speaker  to  the  eye  of  every  hearer, 
without  going  through  anybody's  head.  This  can  be 
done  if  the  proper  gradations  are  observed  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  floor,  and  the  proper  proportions  are  obtained 
in  the  construction  of  tlie  semi-circular  or  horse-shoe 
form.  When  these  gradations  and  pro|)ortions  are  se- 
cured, the  speaker  will  be  able  to  look  every  one  of  his 
hearers  s(piare  in  the  eyes  without  turning  his  face  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left — which,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  bad  habits  of  preachers. 
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Tlio   platform    pulpit   of   this   country  is   iiiinienscly 
suporior  to   tlio   lofty  tubs   of  Great  J)ritaiii,   but   one 
considorablo  stop  moro  will   liave    to    bo 
taken    before    tlio    American    pulpit    is 
constructed    with    reference   to   the    pew 


according  to  the  laws  of  acoustics.     The 
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American  preacher  is  still  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  hypothenuse,  and  still  has 
some  excuse  for  resorting  to  the  bellow  and  yell  in 
the  utterance  of  passages  which  should  be  spoken  in 
a  colhxpiial  tone.  But  wliethor  ho  is  excusable  for 
submitting  to  the  oblong,  lovel-Hoored  form  of  audience- 
room  in  which  ho  is  to  preach  is  another  (piestion.  lie 
certainly  ought  to  know  that  the  more  exertion  ho  is 
oblitrod  to  use  in  making  himself  heard,  the  loss  ho  will 
have  with  which  to  make  himself  felt.  lie  should  have 
the  full  use  of  his  faculties  and  powers  without  drag 
or  embarrassment  from  the  ill-construction  or  malforma- 
tion of  the  place  in  which  ho  sj^eakc.  There  should  be 
nothing  in  the  form  or  shape  of  the  auditt>ry  calculated 
to  prevent  what  the  speaker  has  to  say  from  being  spoken 
and  hoard  with  ])erfect  ease.  The  1  west  conversational 
tones  should  be  heard  as  distinctly  in  a  church  as  in  a 
theatre  ;  and  they  will  be  when  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Brooklyn  Tabernacle)  the  auditory  of  the  church  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  tlio  theatre. 
In  the  old  countries  the  university  and  scientific  lectin'o 
rooms  are  all  constructed  in  this  raised-seat  form,  and 
so  are  a  few  halls  in  this  country  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
'leveral  modern  churches  and  halls,  there  is  the  merest 
beginning.  The  reform  has  only  learned  to  creep.  It 
will  bo  a  long  while  before'  it  will  be  able  to  walk  erect 
and  show  itself  e(pial  to  the  task  of  confronting  one  of 
tlie  most  perverse  of  perversities. 
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Tlie  speaker  should  stand  with  liis  back,  as  near  as  niny 

be,  to  a  solid  wall,  between  the  calks  of  the  horse-shoe. 

Indeed,    one   of  the   most   important  of 
Hard  Walls.        ,  ,.^.  ^  i         •  t 

the  conditions  lor  easy  hearing  and  easy 

speaking  is,  that  the  walls  of  the  auditory  should  be 
constructed  of  stone,  the  thicker  the  better.  AVoodeu 
walls  are  resonant,  especially  when  they  are  hollow, 
as  is  the  case  vvith  latii-and-plaster  walls.  The  surface 
of  the  wall  should  bo  plain  stone,  which  sheds  the 
sound  without  absorbing  or  mangling  it.  Of  course 
it  may  be  said  wooden  walls  "will  do."  Yes,  any- 
thing "  will  do  ;"  wooden  heads  will  do,  a  wall  made 
of  drums  laid  side  to  side  will  do — so  will  a  tin  pan 
roofed  in,  if  it  is  big  enough.  We  are  not  talking  about 
what  will  do —or  rather  we  are  talking  about,  and, 
against,  what  will  "  do  "  the  speaker,  or  preacher,  b^ 
tearing  liis  throat,  and  wearing  his  nerves,  and  prema- 
turely bringing  on  the  "  Wliereas  it  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence,"  etc. 

Furthermore,  this  atnphitheatre  (which  moans  "  to  see 
about")  and  rising-seat  form  of  auditory,  which  enables 
the  hearer  to  see  and  hear  the  preacher  equally  well  in 
all  parts  of  the  church,  leaves  all  the  pews  equally  eligi- 
ble and  desirable,  and  prevents  that  enormous  difference 
in  their  "  valuation,"  which  is  so  common  in  churches 
where  the  rich  meet  together.  In  some  of  these  oblong, 
level-floored  churches  one  third  the  seats  are  simply  un- 
endural)le,  ami,  so  far  from  wondering  why  they  are  never, 
the  wonder  is  that  they  are  ever  rented. 

The  audience-room  of  the  house  of  God 
is  constructed  in  impudent  defiance  of  liis 
laws  of  acoustics,  while  the  playhouse  is 
constructed  in  obedience  to  those  laws.    A 
conversational   tone  may  be   heard   in  any  part  of   the 
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house Right, 
God's  House 
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tneatre — must  be,  indeed,  or  the  drama  fails  ;  and  the 
faihire  of  ordinary  colloquial  cadences  in  a  church  is  a 
failure  of  a  fundamental  element  in  all  public  speaking 
— the  colloquial  element. 

No  comedian  would  endure,  in  the  way  of  a  wearing- 
tearing  audience-room,  for  one  evening,  what  preachers 
will  bear  with  and  die  of  every  Sunday,  year  in  and  year 
out ;  and  the  ordaining  clergy,  together  with  all  the 
solemn  divines  who  launch  the  theological  graduates,  aiu) 
the  entire  bureau  of  anonymous  advisers  of  the  parsons, 
yea,  and  the  whole  noble  army  of  pulpit  martyrs  may 
continue  to  iterate  and  reiterate  their  panacea  of  "  Be 
in  earnest,"  and  "Be  natural,"  until  Gabriel's  trump 
shall  wake  the  dead,  and  not  one  building  conup.ittee  or 
church  will  awake  even  then  to  a  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bility for  these  stund)ling-blocks  to  the  Gospel. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  dav  will  come  when  building 
committees,  and  churches  that  are  put  in  trust  with  the 
Gospel,  and  preacl^ers  whose  very  lives  are  at  stake,  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  ensnared  by  the  "  Ciothic" 
nonsense  of  a  "  florid  "  architect,  but  will  insist,  Hist  of 
all,  and  last  of  all,  that  it  shall  be  at  legist  as  easy  to  hear 
and  see  where  the  Gospel  is  preached,  as  where  the 
comedian  splits  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  and  the 
minstrels  dance  in  clogs. 

To  recapitulate  : 

I.  The  horse-shoe  form,  with  thespcak- 

,    ^  ^,  ,,  Recapitulation, 

er  between  the  calks. 

II.  No  angles  or  recesses  or  projections  before,  bo 
side,  or  behind  the  speaker. 

III.  The  seats  so  elevated  and  graduated  as  to  put  th< 
speaker  in  full  view  of  every  hearer,  and  every  hearer  ir 
iuU  view  of  the  speaker,  without  his  being  obliged  to 
change  his  position. 
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The  harder  the  walls  the  better  for  articulate  sound  ; 
but  as  stone  and  brick  are  often  out  of  the  question, 
there  is  no  need  of  worrying  over  their  absence.  But 
the  absence  of  these  three  conditions,  or  any  one  of  them, 
is  a  sin  to  be  repented  of  and  forsaken  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

The  lower  the  ceiling  the  better,  and  the  less  waste 
space  in  it  the  better.  If  you  have  a  vast  and  lofty  ceil- 
ing without  galleries,  the  audience  will  hear  better  seated 
on  the  under  side  of  the  roof  than  on  the  upper  side  of 
tiie  floor.  The  echo  in  an  audience-room  is  the  jeer  of 
science  at  the  perversity  of  man.  It  says,  Ila !  ha  ! 
where  is  now  their  God  of  acoustics  1 
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